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FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 


There  has  been  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  the  proposal 
that  blind  people  be  permitted  to  conduct 
vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  have  been  endeavoring  to 
get  this  privilege  for  many  years.  In  1921 
Senator  Wadsworth,  at  the  request  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  designed  to 
open  the  Federal  buildings  to  the  blind. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  certain  Federal 
officials,  this  bill  was  never  enacted  into 
law.  For  a  number  of  years  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  endeavored  with¬ 
out  success  to  get  the  Government  officials 
in  charge  of  Federal  buildings  to  extend 
this  privilege  to  the  blind  by  simply  ex¬ 
empting  blind  persons  from  the  general 
ruling  against  vendors  in  these  buildings. 

In  1929  Senator  Schall  introduced  a  bill 
into  Congress  to  open  Federal  buildings 
for  the  operation  of  stands  by  blind  people 
and  to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  such  stands.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Rob¬ 
bins,  a  blind  man  in  Portland,  Oregon,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  the 


measure  and  secured  considerable  favor¬ 
able  publicity  for  the  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  measure  did  not  meet  with  administra¬ 
tion  support  and  was  never  reported  out 
of  committee.  A  meeting  of  workers  for 
the  blind  was  called  by  the  Foundation  in 
1930  to  discuss  this  bill,  and  it  was  decided 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  the  custodian  of  all  Federal  build¬ 
ings,  already  had  authority  to  extend  to 
blind  people  the  privilege  of  operating 
such  stands,  no  legislation  was  necessarj'. 
Those  most  familiar  with  the  working  of 
legislative  bodies  were  of  the  opinion  that 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to 
pass  any  law  on  the  subject  anyway.  The 
conference  participants  accordingly  urged 
the  Foundation  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
secure  favorable  action  from  the  Treasury 
Department  by  executive  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1933,  as  a  result  of  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  and  IMiss 
Mary  V.  Hun,  Foundation  Trustees,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  is  especially  interested 
in  handicapped  pereons,  issued  an  execu- 
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five  order  to  the  Treasury  Department  di¬ 
recting  that  blind  people  be  exempted  from 
the  "eneral  rule  probibitin<r  the  operation 
of  stands  in  Federal  buildinjrs.  On  ^lay  18 
a  "eneral  order  was  sent  out  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  permitting  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  sell  papers,  et  cetera,  in  such  build¬ 
ings  where  there  is  sufficient  space  to  make 
this  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
public  business. 

This  order,  however,  was  followed  on 
June  16  by  an  order  reading: 

The  maintenance  of  stands  for  the  sale 
of  pies,  candy,  cake,  mineral  water,  cigars, 
newspapers,  or  merchandise  of  any  char¬ 
acter  ...  is  strictly  prohibited  in  rooms, 
corridors,  lobbies,  or  on  the  grounds  of 
Federal  buildings,  or  the  sidewalks  within 
the  lot  lines  thereof ;  the  only  exception 
being  in  cases  of  blind  persons  who  will 
be  permitted  to  sell  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  such  buildings.  This  privilege  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  selling  of  newspapei’s 
and  magazines,  and  is  not  to  include  candy, 
chewing  gum,  tobacco,  or  any  other  com¬ 
modities  whatever.  Xo  rack,  stand,  counter, 
table,  or  other  fixture  or  furniture  is  to  be 
permitted  within  the  building  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  but  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  a  portable  stool  or  chair,  which,  if  used, 
must  be  taken  away  when  the  vendor  leaves 
the  building  each  day.  Permits  will  be 
issued  only  to  those  persons  who  are  en¬ 
dorsed  and  reeommended  by  the  American 
F’oundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  the 
State  Commission  or  Department  for  the 
Blind,  where  such  exists.  The  permits  will 
be  issued  only  for  buildings  where  there  is 
sufficient  space  to  permit  the  sale  of  papers 
and  magazines  without  interfering  with  the 
public  business,  and  only  one  permit  will 
be  issued  for  a  building,  except  in  the 
larger  buildings  having  more  than  one  pub¬ 
lic  entrance,  where  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  granted  this  privilege  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  custodian. 

As  the  second  order  so  restricted  the 
concession  that  it  no  longer  offered  a  blind 
person  a  dignified  opportunity  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Mr.  !Migel  immediately  went  to 


Washington  for  a  conference  with  officials  1 
of  the  Treasury  Department  having  the  ! 
matter  in  charge.  At  his  request,  the  Treas-  1 
ury  Department  had  one  of  its  agents  in-  L 
spect  the  excellent  stands  operated  by  blind  [ 
people  which  were  set  up  in  New  York  r 
State  buildings  during  ^Ir.  Roosevelt’s  in- 
cumbencw  as  Governor  of  that  state.  As  1 
yet,  however,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  get  i 
any  modification  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  [ 
merit’s  restrictions  on  the  concession.  i 
Meanwhile,  certain  blind  persons  in  vari-  ' 
ous  parts  of  the  country  have  again  urged 
legislation.  Accordingly,  Matthew  Dunn,  a  t 
blind  member  of  C’ongress,  introduced  a  f 
bill  designed  to  set  up  a  bureau  under  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stand  concessions  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  bill  and  promote  united  action, 
the  Foundation  again  called  a  conference  ' 
of  workers  for  the  blind  and  represents-  j 
tives  of  associations  of  blind  people  on 
December  27  and  28,  1933,  to  consider  the  j 
matter.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  i 
the  group — wuth  one  e.xception — that  the  l 
Foundation  should  continue  its  efforts  to  j 
get  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  exec-  i 
utive  order  opening  Federal  buildings  to  I 
the  blind.  The  majority  of  the  group  were 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  it  failed  to 
get  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  : 
executive  order,  efforts  should  be  made  to  ^ 
secure  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  order  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  j 
to  call  another  conference,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  draft  of  desirable  legislation, 
while  the  group  was  assembled.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  drafting  committee  was  appointed  to  L 
prepare  this  proposed  bill.  On  the  mom-  ^ 
ing  of  December  28,  this  committtee  ! 
ported  a  bill  which  took  the  form  of  a  j 
modification  of  the  Dunn  bill.  This  was ; 
approved  by  the  conference  and  referred 
to  a  legislative  committee  to  be  appointed  | 
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by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  The  following  persons  have  been 
asked  by  the  A.  A.  \V.  B.  to  serve  on  this 
legislative  committee : 

Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York 
(Chairman) 

Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkin.son,  California 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robinson,  Ohio 
Mr.  S.  IMervyn  Sinclair,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Daniel  !M.  Coleman,  Tennessee 
Mr.  Herman  Immeln,  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York 

This  committee  was  directed  to  work  for 
a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  order  opening  Federal  buildings  to 
the  blind.  It  was  also  authorized — in  its 
discretion — to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  conference.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  directed  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
bill  providing  for  an  unpaid  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  of  seven  members  to  work  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  proposed  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  make  such  changes  in  the  bill 
as  may  be  found  neces.sary  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  its  passage. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  several 
of  those  present  strongly  urged  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  to  be  most  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  public  utterances  relating  to 
the  num.ber  of  stand  concession  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  since  exaggerated  statements 
would  eventually  bring  disappointment  to 
many  blind  people. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  post 
offices  lack  either  satisfactory  space  or  suf¬ 
ficient  business  to  make  the  establishment 
of  a  stand  practicable.  However,  even 
though  such  stand  opportunities  number 
into  the  hundreds  rather  than  the  thou¬ 
sands,  the  opening  of  Federal  buildings 
for  this  purpose  will  confer  a  boon  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  upon  the  blind  people  of 
the  country. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SURVEY 

For  several  years  leading  citizens  in 
North  Carolina,  among  them  Mr.  G.  E. 
Lineberry,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  have  urged  upon  the 
State  Legislature  the  desirability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  state  commission  for  the  blind.  In 
order  to  secure  practical  information  as  a 
basis  for  the  work,  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1931,  passed  an  Act  requiring  the  county 
authorities  to  make  surveys  of  the  blind  in 
their  respective  counties  and  report  before 
the  1933  meeting  of  the  As.sembly.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  very  few  reports  w’ere  fur¬ 
nished,  and  no  definite  recommendations 
could  be  made  at  that  session. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  then  requested  to  make  a  survey  which 
would  provide  the  desired  information.  A 
plan  for  surveying  twenty  counties  which 
included  the  largest  cities  in  the  .state  was 
carefully  outlined  by  the  Foundation  and 
approved  by  Mr.  Lineberrj-.  Work  was  be¬ 
gun  in  Guilford  County  since  a  request  had 
already  come  to  the  Foundation  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  organizing  an  as.sociation  for 
the  blind  in  that  county. 

The  method  of  the  survey  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Large  city  and  county  committees  were 
organized  with  city  and  county  chairmen. 
The  number  of  necessary  chairmen  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  county,  the 
largest  being  twenty-four  in  number. 
These  chairmen  appointed  their  sub-eom- 
mittees.  The  personnel  of  the  committees 
was  selected  from  representative  persons 
from  all  societies,  organizations,  clubs, 
churches,  civic  organizations,  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  city  and  county  medical  societies,  eye 
physicians,  hospitals,  city  and  county 
Boards  of  Health,  police.  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  city  and  county  schools,  postmasters, 
ministerial  unions,  newspapers,  radios. 
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theatres,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Ameriean 
Red  Cross,  county  commissioners  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  In  fact  eveiy 
small  and  large  organized  body  of  people 
was  included.  The  Foundation’s  represent¬ 
ative  personally  contacted  these  resources 
and  visited  all  rural  schools  in  the  countj* ; 
later  conducted  a  public  meeting  in  each 
county  and  gave  a  talk  on  work  for  the 
blind  in  general,  outlining  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  survey ;  also  delegated  defi¬ 
nite  duties  to  the  committee.  Attendance 
at  these  meetings  was  excellent  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
work  for  the  blind  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  these  communities. 

Each  committee  was  furnished  census, 
and  history  cards  to  be  filled  out  and  later 
.sent  to  the  Foundation,  of  each  person  re¬ 
corded  suffering  from  seriously  defective 
vision,  and  those  partially  or  totally  blind. 
The  findings  of  these  t\venty  counties  will 
be  later  incorporated  in  one  analysis  sheet, 
which  will  furnish  information  to  be  used 
before  the  General  Assembly  in  1935. 

The  returns  to  date  which  are  .still  in¬ 
complete,  are  as  follows: 

Guilford  (’ounty,  120;  Forsyth  County, 
218;  Buncombe  County,  133;  Hender¬ 
son  County,  50. 

The  returns  received  from  the  coiinties 
are  enlightening,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Foundation’s  representative  was  al¬ 
ways  greeted  by  the  statement  that  “there 
were  few  blind  known  in  the  county.”  For 
example  in  Forsyth  County  an  estimate  of 
35  was  given.  Later  it  proved  there  were 
218.  In  Guilford  County  the  returns  num¬ 
bered  120.  Of  this  number  86  are  living  in 
Greensboro.  Because  of  this  large  number 
and  with  the  interest  of  leading  citizens, 
the  Foundation’s  representative  organized 
the  Guilford  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  organized 
in  North  Carolina. 


Three  home  teachers  (blind),  two  for 
the  white  and  one  for  the  negroes,  were 
appointed  and  placed  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Civil  Works  Administration.  A  vocational 
analysis  was  made  of  a  definite  group  of 
employable  blind,  and  some  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  home  and  outside  occupations.  A 
workshop  has  been  set  up,  to  give  training 
and  employment  to  eight  blind  men,  two 
of  w'hom  were  taken  off  the  streets.  During 
their  training  the  Civil  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  paying  each  trainee  $7.00  per 
week.  The  shop  building  has  been  given 
rent  free  by  the  city  of  Greensboro.  The 
equipment,  raw  materials,  and  the  salary 
of  a  seeing  instructor  are  being  furnished 
by  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De¬ 
partment.  A  separate  department  for  the 
colored  has  been  established.  A  committee 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  has  been 
organized  with  a  leading  ophthalmologist 
as  Chairman. 

In  Forsjdh  and  Buncombe  Counties  the 
Lions  Clubs  came  fonvard  with  the  offer 
to  carry  on  until  such  time  as  the  State 
could  take  over  the  work.  In  Henderson 
County  the  Foundation’s  representative 
was  told  that  as  soon  as  the  completed 
analysis  pointed  out  the  particular  needs 
of  the  blind  in  their  county,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  might  expect  a  request  for  a.ssistance 
in  formulating  a  permanent  program. 

In  December,  the  Civil  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration  approved  projects  which  fitted  our 
work.  A  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  ask¬ 
ing  each  county  administrator  to  submit  a 
project  calling  for  enumerators  and  super¬ 
visors  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  of 
all  persons  suffering  from  seriously  defec¬ 
tive  vision.  If  these  projects  are  ap¬ 
proved,  the  remaining  counties  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  under  this  plan.  When  the  survey  is 
completed,  the  information  will  be  sent  to 
the  Foundation  for  analysis. 


SENSORY  COMPENSATION, 

OR  THE  VICARIATE  OF  THE  SENSES 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


IT  IS  a  generalization  of  very  long  stand¬ 
ing  that  human  beings  bereft  of  one 
sense  are  compensated  by  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  senses  remaining,  and  its  fal¬ 
lacy  has  been  exposed  only  at  the  expense 
of  extensive  and  careful  experimentation. 
Kitto  in  his  book,  The  Lost  Senses,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1852,  says  that  this  statement  is 
often  made  but  that  he  doubts  its  truth 
because,  in  spite  of  his  own  loss  of  hear¬ 
ing,  his  “visual  powers,  naturally  good, 
have  been  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of 
advancing  time.”  Levy,  writing  on 
“Blindness  and  the  Blind”  in  1872,  admits 
that  the  truth  of  the  adage  “has  been 
more  or  less  denied  by  those  immetliately 
occupied  in  matters  connected  w’ith  the 
blind,”  but  seems  to  favor  the  belief  on 
theoretical  grounds. 

....  It  is  evident  (be  says)  that  a  certain 
amount  of  nervous  power  is  exerted  by  every 
action  of  the  mind  or  lM)dy,  This  being  so,  it  is 
clear  that  a  sighted  man  expends  more  nervous 
power  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  than  he 
does  in  connection  with  the  organs  of  any  other 
sense.  When,  however,  the  sense  of  sight  is  want¬ 
ing,  the  nervous  power  usually  exerted  by  it  is 
employed  by  the  other  senses.  So  that  the 
powers  of  perception  enjoyed  by  a  blind  man 
in  common  with  his  sighted  brethi’en  are  more 
acute  than  they  are  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances;  but  although  this  fact  mitigates,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
sight.  The  sense  of  touch  cannot  In*  cultivated  as 
highly  in  a  man  who  can  see  as  in  one  who  is 
blind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whereas  the 

Editor’s  Note — This  article,  which  is  in  two  in- 
^tallments,  is  the  second  of  a  series  by  Dr.  Hayes. 
The  remaining  installment  will  appear  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Outlook. 


nervous  power  of  the  former  is  diffused  through 
five  senses,  in  the  latter  it  is  more  concentrated, 
being  diffused  through  only  four  senses. 

The  fallacy  of  Levy’s  argument  is  ob¬ 
vious.  II  is  idea  of  nervous  energy  as  a 
fixed  quantity  distributed  in  some  definite 
amount  to  the  different  sense  organs  is 
pure  fancy,  not  scientific  fact ;  hence,  his 
reasoning  ba.sed  upon  this  premise  falls  to 
the  grotuul.  The  passage  is  quoted  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  older  literature  of 
opinion.  ^lany  others  may  be  found  in 
Biirklen,  xvhose  book  is  a  treasury  of  Ger¬ 
man  contributions  to  the  psychology  of 
blindne.ss.  A  still  more  extravagant  as¬ 
sumption  was  the  claim  that  one  sense 
might  substitute  qualitatively  for  another 
(serving  the  real  function  of  a  vicar), 
thus  making  it  pos.sible,  according  to  Wha¬ 
len  (1892),  for  blind  persons  to  get  visual 
impressions  through  the  sense  organs  of 
hearing,  smell  impre.ssions  through  the 
sense  organs  of  touch,  etc. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Babcock  (1915),  a  blind  phy¬ 
sician  of  Chicago,  publishes  a  very  sane 
discussion  giving  the  moclern  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Most  individuals  (he  writes)  are  so  helpless 
in  the  dark  or  when  their  eyes  are  closed  that 
they  very  naturally  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of 
doing  without  sight  and  often  ask  blind  persons 
absurd  questions.  Thus  I  am  often  asked  how  I 
can  enjoy  smoking  a  cigar  when  I  cannot  sec 
the  smoke. 

The  wonderful  things  blind  persons  do 
and  the  claims  of  sensory  compensation 
are  to  be  explained,  according  to  this  blind 
man,  by  acquired  sense  perception,  that  is. 
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the  training:  of  one  sense  to  take  the  place 
of  another.  Everyone  can  do  this  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Anyone  can,  for  instance,  tell 
with  his  eyes  shut  whether  he  has  an 
oranjre  or  an  apple  in  his  hand  by  appeal- 
injT  to  the  sense  of  touch  or  .smell.  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  blind,  nece.ssity  compels  to  an 
unusual  and  uncanny  development  of  this 
sense  training:. 

With  blind  people  it  is  the  senses  of  touch, 
liearinp,  and  smell  that  are  especially  required 
to  perceive  what  is  ordinarily  taken  cog:nizance 
of  by  the  eyes.  Mr.  Hawkes  has  mentioned  the 
apparent  recognition  of  the  color  of  a  rose  or 
other  flower  through  the  knowledge  derivetl  by 
the  odor  of  the  particular  flower.  It  is  precisely 
this  sort  of  thing  that  enables  a  blind  person  to 
know  that  a  certain  flower  is  on  the  table,  or 
that  a  person  is  in  the  room  when  the  person  is 
keeping  as  still  as  possible,  since  even  when  the 
presence  of  the  person  is  not  betrayed  by  a  per¬ 
fume  he  is  very  apt  to  be  betrayed  by  some  odor 
insensible  to  himself.  Everybody  has  a  peculiar 
and,  to  the  sensitive,  a  distinguishing  or  char¬ 
acteristic  odor.  ...  In  my  professional  work 
it  is  this  sense  of  smell  that,  detecting  a  partic¬ 
ular  odor  about  a  patient,  has  enabled  me  to 
tell  his  occupation,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a 
painter  or  cigarmaker.  It  is  this  acquired  sense- 
perception  that  has  often  informed  me  that  I 
was  passing  a  grocery  or  drj'-goods  or  other 
store.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful 
in  this  when  one  understands  the  reason. 

Everyone  knows  that  most  blind  persons  pos¬ 
sess  unusually  keen  and  trained  hearing,  and  it 
is  this  keenness  or  alertness  of  observation 
through  the  ears  that  enables  one  without  sight 
to  detect  what  is  going  on  about  him  or  to  in¬ 
terpret  just  what  another  person  in  the  room 
is  doing.  Of  course,  some  blind  persons  possess 
a  keener  power  of  observation  or  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  through  their  remaining  senses  than  have 
some  others.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of 
training. 

But  I  desire  especially  to  speak  of  the  sense 
of  touch  possessed  by  the  blind.  Most  persons 
appear  to  think  that  touch,  or  rather  the  sense 
of  appreciating  objects  by  touch,  lies  only  or 
mainly  in  the  hand.  There  is  a  far  finer  sense  of 
touch  than  that,  delicate  as  is  the  hand  or  finger. 
The  skin  or  nerves  of  the  face  residing  in  the 
skin  possess  in  the  trained  a  remarkable  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  it  was  that  sort  of  keenness  of 


sensation  of  the  face'  that  enabled  the  Imy  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  to  count  the  trees  as  he  passed, 
or  which  permits  a  blind  person  to  know  when  1 
he  has  approached  a  wall,  although  sound  un-  1 
doubtedly  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  it  in  some 
instances.  Then  the  feet  of  the  blind  acquire  a  ^ 
peculiar  sensitiveness  which  enables  the  indi- 
dividual  to  recognize  locality  through  peculiari-  ■ 
ties  of  the  surface  on  which  he  is  treading.  F 
Unevenness  in  the  floor  or  differences  in  the  ! 
thickness  or  feel  of  the  rugs  or  carpets,  for  in-  j 
stance,  assist  the  blind  in  recognizing  just  where  S 
he  is  in  a  room. 

An  e.xcellent  analysis  of  an  actual  ex¬ 
perience  involving  surprising  use  of  the  ! 
sense  of  hearing  by  a  blind  man  is  given  j 
by  S.  C.  Swift,  Uhief  Librarian  of  the  ' 
Uanadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  his  The  Unknown  Folk  (unpublished). 

The  other  day  I  was  standing  at  a  corner  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  street-car.  An  acquaintance  engaged 
me  in  conversation  till  the  sound  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  car  attracted  my  attention.  I  listened  for  a 
moment  (for  cars  of  two  lines  used  that  partic¬ 
ular  street)  and  then  remarked:  “I  must  leave 
you  now,  for  I  think  my  ear  is  coming.”  My  L 
acquaintance  looked  at  me  in  amazement  a  few 
seconds  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  mysti¬ 
fied  wonder,  “Oh,  those  ears !”  He  did  not  under-  . 
stand  how  I  distinguished  the  cars  of  those  two  j 
distinct  lines,  but  supposed  I  was  possessed  of  \ 
some  occult  power  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinarv'  j 
mortals.  j 

When  a  street-car  approaches  a  blind  man,  I 
the  fact  is  first  announced  by  tbe  hi.ss  of  the 
trolley-wheel  along  the  wire;  this  is  followed  by  I 
the  rush  of  the  wheels  along  the  rails,  and  from  I 

this  sqund  the  size  and  weight  of  the  car  are  . 

easily  deduced.  Of  the  two  car  lines  referred  to 
above,  one  used  short,  light,  single-truck  car¬ 
riages,  while  those  of  the  other  were  long,  heavy,  j 
double-truck  vehicles.  Each  type  produced  its 
own  distinctive  sound,  the  first  somewhat  shrill  | 
and  jerky,  the  second  steady  and  rumbling.  It  j 

was  a  car  of  this  latter  type  for  which  I  was  I 

waiting  and  which  I  distinguished  far  down  the  f 
street.  But  these  simple  facts  had  entirely  I 
escaped  the  observation  of  my  sighted  friend,  E 
limited  as  he  was  to  the  experience  of  vdsual  f 
life,  and  because  of  this  inattention  and  its  re- 

' Various  explanations  of  “facial  vision”  will  f 
be  discussed  in  a  future  article.  i 
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suiting  ifrnoranee  the  blind  man,  who  had  seized 
■  and  pigeonholed  these  elementary  phenomena, 

i  was  considered  a  wonder! 

i 

f  Kunz,  the  head  of  an  insitution  for 

I  the  blind  in  Germany,  was  apparently  the 

I  first  person  to  bring  into  the  discussion 

j  of  sensory  compensation  a  eontribntion 

!  from  the  “literature  of  fact.”  In  his 

j  youth,  he  says,  “at  an  age  when  you  be- 

t  everything  you  read,  ’  ’  he  came  across 

^  a  statement  that  in  olden  times  a  blind 
!  man  had  been  appointed  court  tailor  to  a 
I  king  because  he  made  the  most  beautiful 
many-colored  clothes  for  him,  being  able 

*  to  distinguish  even  the  finest  shades  of 
color  by  touch. 

.  .  .  .  Tt  therefore  l)ecame  an  axiom  for  me 
(he  writes)  that  the  blind  can  “feel”  colors.  In 
after  life,  during  my  activity  in  middle  and 
^  higher  schools  for  seeing  pupils,  I  did  not  fail 

to  make  jiroselytes  for  my  opinion  whenever 

*  light  and  heat  were  spoken  of  in  the  instruction 
I  in  physics,  and  simi)ly  endeavored  to  seek  a 

®  ^  plausible  explanation  of  this  strange  “fact.” 

*  1  finally  thought  I  had  found  such  an  explana- 

^  tion  in  the  varying  degrees  of  heat  possessed  by 

I  different-colored  materials. 

j  When  twenty  years  ago  I  exchanged  the  di- 
®  I  rectorship  of  a  school  for  seeing  pupils  for  that 
I  of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  I  likewise  har- 
'  j  Iwred  among  the  rest  the  fairy  tale  of  the 
I  ability  of  the  blind  to  feel  colors,  but  was 
*'  !  s(H)n  cured  bv  the  blind  themselves, 

e  I 

y  j  The  myth  that  the  blind  can  distinguish 

Seniors  by  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  although 
r-  E  writers  upon  the  blind  have  been  con- 
j  stantly  refuting  it  for  over  one  hundred 
J®  j  years.  Villey  (1932)  quotes  the  following 
j  from  Garnier’s  Treaty  of  the  Faculties  of 

I  the  Mind: 
le  f 

|y  I  ....  “A  blind  organist,”  says  Bayle,  “was 
j  E  very  clever  in  his  profession  and  he  could  also 
^  distinguish  between  all  sorts  of  coins  and  of 
I  colours.  He  played  cards  and  won  a  great  deal, 
I  especially  when  it  was  his  turn  to  deal,  as  he 
iU  f  knew,  by  touching  the  cards,  which  he  gave  to 
I  each  player.” 


Battles  (1890),  once  Prineipal  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  attributed  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  belief  to  a  number  of  .simple 
causes.  Chicanery — a  wilful  desire  to  de¬ 
ceive  for  personal  gain — is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  blind  man  in  Paris  who  had 
an  octagonal  block  of  wood,  the  facets  be¬ 
ing  painted  different  colors,  which  he 
claimed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by  the 
.sense  of  touch,  and  did,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  as.sembled  crowd ;  but  upon  exami¬ 
nation  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  facets 
were  smooth  while  others  were  rough.  The 
impulse  to  shovv  off  or  to  tease  the  credu¬ 
lous  public  is  illustrated  by  the  ca.se  of  a 
semi-blind  boy  who,  losing  patience  at  the 
foolish  que.stions  people  asked  him,  claimed 
he  coidd  distinguish  colors  by  smell.  When 
tested,  he  would  carry  objects  up  to  his 
nose  and  sniff  o.stentatiously,  meanwhile 
bringing  the  objects  within  the  range  of 
his  very  limited  vision.  False  impres-sions 
are  often  drawn  by  visitors  who  see  blind 
people  at  work  with  different-colored 
beads,  bristles,  or  wools  and  falsely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  blind  can  distinguish  by 
some  my.sterious  appreciation  of  their 
color.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  feeling  or  smell  of  fabries 
colored  with  different  dyes  may  -serve  as 
a  guide  in  distinguishing  them.  Decisive 
tests  w'ere  made  in  189.5  by  Ansaldi  whieh 
.showed  the  impossibility  of  color-toueh  by 
the  use  of  colored  pieces  of  glass. 

T  had  also  often  read  and  heard  (writes 
Knnz)  that  the  blind  were  able  to  distinguish  the 
most  infinite-simal  unevenness  in  a  body,  which 
would  entirely  escape  the  touch  of  a  seeing  per¬ 
son.  I  consequently  expected  unreasonable  things 
from  the  sense  of  touch  of  my  pupils. 

Later,  when  he  was  asked  to  prepare 
maps  for  the  blind,  he  says: 

....  I  was  not  a  little  proud  to  print  very 
sharply  defined  embossed  or  raised  lines  of 
rivers,  cities,  and  boundaries.  I  examined  the 
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maps  with  closed  eyes,  and  was  able  to  follow 
every  line  with  the  j)oints  of  my  fingers,  which 
had  become  hard  by  the  continuous  labor  of  en¬ 
graving  in  hard  wood.  But  when  I  tried  to  use 
these  maps  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  in¬ 
telligent  older  girls  .  .  .  the  sense  of  touch 
failed.  They  did  not  find  their  way  on  the 
maj).  .  .  . 

At  that  time  the  maps  had  been  sent  for  ex¬ 
amination  to  nearly  all  European  institutions 
for  the  blind. 

Very  nearly  the  same  replies  were  received 
from  all:  “Beautiful,  but  too  fine”;  “Splendid, 
but  not  accessible  to  touch”;  etc. 

...  I  had  the  same  experience  with  zo- 
iilogical  and  botanical  representations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  those  used  for  instruction  in  physics. 
Entirely  new  forms  had  to  be  prepared  re¬ 
peatedly  before  the  reejuired  accessibility  to 
touch  was  reached. 

His  practical  experience  having  contra¬ 
dicted  his  earlier  belief  in  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  senses,  Kunz  then  turned  to 
scientific  experimental  sources.  He  says  he 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  sci¬ 
entists  had  attempted  to  measure  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  touch  of  a  few  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  use  of  compass  points,  and 
that  while  the  earlier  investigators  re¬ 
ported  a  great  superiority  in  the  sense  of 
touch  of  the  blind  over  that  of  seeing  per¬ 
sons,  later  workers  had  questioned  these 
results  on  the  ground  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  examined,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  instruments  used,  and  faults  in  inter¬ 
pretation.  Professor  Washburn  (1895)  of 
Vassar  College  showed  that  visualization  is 
an  important  factor  favorable  to  two-point 
discrimination,  so  that  even  though  a  blind 
subject  might  excel,  as  hers  did,  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  one  point  from  two,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  direction  of  the  points  was 
more  successfully  accomplished  by  those 
seeing  subjects  who  were  good  visualizers. 
Steinberg  (1910)  makes  further  use  of 
the  point  in  reminding  us  that  subjects 
blinded  late  in  life  visualize  tactile  impres¬ 
sions  just  as  the  seeing  do,  so  that  the  wide 
variations  in  individual  results  may  often 


be  due  to  differences  in  central  response 
1‘ather  than  to  variations  in  sensory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

(iRIESBACIl’s  CoMPAR-\TIVE  StUDY  OF  THE 
Blind  and  the  Seeing  in  1899 

Although  we  find  a  few  attempts  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  to  measure  the  audi¬ 
tory'  and  tactual  acuity  of  blind  subjects 
and  to  make  comparisons  with  the  seeing, 
tlie  results  were  contradictory,  and  Kunz 
was  naturally  much  pleased  to  open  his 
school  to  Professor  II.  Grie.sbach,  who  in 
1899  undertook  a  comparison  of  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  their 
three  chief  senses — hearing,  smell,  and 
touch — with  improved  instruments  and 
modei'n  experimental'  methods.  As  Gries- 
bach’s  work  forms  a  landmark  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  will 
present  it  in  some  detail,  quoting  freely 
from  Kunz. 

1.  Distinguishing  the  direction  of  sound 

Griesbaeh  tested  twenty-eight  blind  and 
twenty-eight  seeing  subjects,  nine  experi¬ 
ments  being  made  with  each,  three  tests 
with  each  ear  separately  and  three  with 
both  ears  together.  He  found  no  essential 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  seeing.  This  result  was  very 
striking,  not  only  because  it  contradicted 
the  general  opinion  of  the  uninstructed 
public,  but  because  it  was  also  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  men  who  had  made  pre¬ 
liminary  experiments.  Kunz  reports  that 
Professor  Marc  Dufour,  “the  well-known 
oculist,”  after  experimenting  upon  nine¬ 
teen  blind  persons,  had  made  the  statement 
that  “blind  persons  were  better  able  than 
seeing  ones  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
sound,  and  in  connection  therewith  asked 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  appoint  blind  persons  on  ves¬ 
sels  for  accurately  determining  in  foggy 
weather  the  direction  of  signals  made  by 
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other  vf^sels  or  the  location  of  landing 
places*  .  .  . 

2.  Determinituj  the  distance  at  which 

sounds  could  he  distinguished 

In  a  long  corridor,  forty-nine  seeing  and 
nineteen  blind  subjects  were  tested,  using 
as  sound  stimuli  the  numbers  from  1  to 
100  and  words  of  one  syllable  spoken  in  a 
sharp,  wbLsi)ering  tone  of  voice.  There  was 
no  superiority  of  the  blind  over  the  .seeing. 

The  same  thing  must  be  said,  according 
to  Kunz,  of  the  musical  ear. 

....  No  experienml  teacher  of  the  blind 
.  .  .  will  maintain  that  the  musical  ear  of  the 
average  blind  is  naturally  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  seeing  person.  Only  more  care  is  taken 
in  institutions  for  the  blind  to  develop  any 
talent,  by  imparting  instruction  in  music  to  alt 
pupils,  and  by  not  dispensing  with  this  instruc¬ 
tion  until  all  attempts  have  failed. 

3.  The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  the 

great  use  of  the  sense  of  smell  by  the 
blind.  This  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
deaf-blind.  G.  Stanley  Hall  (1879),  a  lead¬ 
ing  American  psychologist,  long  President 
of  Clark  University,  te.sted  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man’s  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  she  had  almast  lost  her  sense 
of  smell  during  an  illness  and  had  never 
had  the  habit  which  so  many  blind  persons 
acquire  of  testing  objects  by  applying  them 
to  the  nostrils.  “At  present  .she  loves  to 
smell  flowers  and  can  distinguish  a  few 
of  the  more  fragrant  varieties.”  Experi¬ 
ments  with  scented  objects  showed  her 
sensitive  only  to  strong  odors.  Nor  was  any 
special  taste  sensitivity  discovered.  She 
seemed  less  sensitive  to  bitter  and  sour 
than  to  .sweet  and  salt. 

Helen  Keller  gives  a  report  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  testimony  quoted  above 
from  Dr.  Babcock: 

*  A  siniilar  suggestion  was  made  during  the 
World  War,  the  blind  being  proposed  this  time  as 
•ietectors  of  submarines. 


I  know  by  smell  the  kind  of  house  w'e  enter. 

I  have  recognized  the  old-fashioned  country 
house  because  it  has  several  layers  of  odors, 
left  by  a  succession  of  families,  of  plants,  per¬ 
fumes,  draperies. 

From  exhalations  I  learn  much  alrout  people. 

T  often  know  the  work  they  are  engage<l  in.  The 
odore  of  wood,  iron,  paint,  and  drugs  cling  to 
the  garments  of  those  who  work  with  them.  Thus 
1  can  distinguish  the  carpenter  from  the  iron¬ 
worker,  the  artist  from  the  mason  or  the  chemist. 
When  a  person  passes  (piickly  from  one  place  to 
another,  I  get  a  scent  impression  of  where  he 
has  been — the  kitchen,  the  garden,  or  the  sick¬ 
room.  I  gain  pleasurable  ideas  of  freshness  and 
good  taste  from  the  odors  of  soap,  toilet  water, 
woolen  and  silk  stuffs,  and  gloves. 

Villey  quotes  the  following  from  M.  F. 
Thomas’  account  of  Marie  Heurtin : 

....  Her  sense  of  smell  is  so  subtle  that  by 
it  she  recognizes  persons  before  she  has  had  a 
chance  to  touch  them.  It  seems  as  though  each 
individual  has  a  special  odour,  a  distinctive  sign, 
just  as  each  flower  has  its  own  perfume,  and  she 
is  never  mistaken  in  it. 

If  she  is  sent  to  the  work-room  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  one  of  her  companions,  she  goes  at  once 
to  the  place  where  her  friend  is  usually  to  be 
found.  If  she  should  not  be  there,  Marie  will 
stop,  turn  her  head  slowly  and  seek,  whilst  draw¬ 
ing  breath,  for  the  indication  she  needs.  She 
does  not  often  have  to  wait  long. 

Griesbaeh  measured  the  acuteness  of  the 
sense  of  smell  in  twenty  blind  and  forty 
seeing  subjects,  using  the  most  precise  in¬ 
strument  then  accessible,  Zw’aardemaker’s 
olfactometer.  Apparently,  only  one  odor 
stimulus  was  used — rubber.  With  this 
there  w'as  no  superiority  in  the  average 
attainment  of  the  blind,  but  rather  a  .slight 
inferiority.  Of  course,  one  cannot  reason 
from  this  to  the  whole  range  of  smell  qual¬ 
ities.  but  the  result  is  significant. 

4.  The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch 

The  popular  dogma  of  the  marvelous 
sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  was  supported 
by  some  of  the  early  experimental  work, 
but  more  recent  experimenters  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  instruments  and  the  methods  of 
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their  predecessors,  (iriesbach  undertook  the 
exact  mea.surement  of  the  minimal  distance 
at  which  tAvo  stimuli  could  be  distin^ruished 
as  tAAO,  by  means  of  an  a’sthesiomcter  of 
his  OAAU  in  aaIucIi  parallel  pins  on  spriufrs 
AAere  substituted  for  the  compasses  used  by 
earlier  AAorkers.  With  (Iriesbach ’s  instru¬ 
ment,  equality  of  pressure  on  the  tA\  o  jAoiuts 
could  be  depended  on  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  one  could  stimulate  the 
jAoints  more  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
Successix'e  stimuli  can  be  distiufruished 
Avhen  much  closer  together  than  simultane¬ 
ous  stimuli,  and  it  is  quite  po.ssible  that 
the  loAv  threshold  attributed  to  the  blind 
by  the  early  workers  Avas  due  to  the  ue"- 
lect  of  this  source  of  error.  fJriesbach 
tested  thirty-seA’en  blind  and  fifty-six  see- 
iu"  subjects,  experimeutiufr  upon  the  skin 
of  the  forehead,  the  cheek-bone,  the  point 
of  the  nose,  the  lips,  the  thick  jAart  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  tips  of  the  fiufrers.  Ilis  ob- 
serAations  AAere  made  partly  on  holidays, 
partly  after  school  hours,  and  partly  after 
instruction  in  manual  Avork. 

At  least  tAvo  impoi'taut  discoA’eries  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  AA  ork : 

a.  lie  found  no  eA'ideuce  that  the  blind 
liaAe  a  more  acute  sense  of  touch  than  the 
.seeiu<r.  The  experiments  Avith  the  aesthesio- 
meter  ^aA'e  just  the  opposite  result. 

b.  Amou"  the  blind,  the  fiufrer  used  for 
readiufr  is  less  able  to  discriminate  points 
than  are  the  other  fiupers.  From  this  Kunz 
surmised  that  readiufr  blunts  the  .sense  of 
touch.'’  makin<;  the  finp:er-ends  hard  and 
leathery,  and  he  concluded  that  this  bluut- 
injr  is  essential  for  successful  readiiijr. 

....  A  fin<rer  hiu'iiip  a  very  acute  sense  of 
toiieli  (he  says)  Avill  feel  the  weaker  inqu'ession 
of  the  letteis  on  either  side  and  mix  iqi  the 
letters,  i.e.,  not  knoAv  Avhieh  points  belonp  to 

®  The  blind  organist,  David  Duffle  Wood,  gi\’es 
similar  testimony.  Although  obliged  to  read  braille 
musical  notation,  he  did  not,  if  he  eould  help  it, 
read  braille  books,  because  he  wished  to  keep  his 
sensitivity  of  touch. 


one  and  the  same  lettei',  Avhilst  a  finger  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  acute  a  sense  of  touch  Avill  hardly 
take  notice  of  the  AA’eaker  impression.s  produced 
by  the  letters  on  either  side. 

A  seeing  i)erson  cannot  read  books  printed 
for  the  blind  for  the  leason  that  he  receives  too 
lively  an  impression  of  the  points  on  either  side 
and,  therefore,  feels  too  much. 

....  Practice  makes  j)erfect,  and  practice  in 
our  case  means  nothing  less  than  the  thickening 
of  the  epithelium,  and  the  Aveakening  of  the 
sense  of  touch  connected  therewith.  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  Griesbach’.s  Avork,  Kunz 
concluded  that  there  is  uo  experimental 
evidence  for  a  vicariate  of  the  senses  as  a 
result  of  blindness.  He  refens  also  to  the 
similar  couclu.sious  of  tAA’o  Italian  scien¬ 
tists  after  extended  experimental  Avork 
uiAou  the  (leaf.  Dr.  Ferrai  examined  the 
.sense  of  touch,  the  “muscle  .sense,”  the 
.sensation  of  pain  (caused  by  the  electric 
current),  the  sense  of  smell,  and  the  .sense 
of  taste.  In  his  conclusions  he  laid  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  sen.sory  compensation 
exists  as  little  in  the  deaf  as  in  the  blind. 
Dr.  Rossi  expressed  the  conviction  that,  to 
say  the  least,  the  .strength  of  sight  of  the 
deaf  is  not  superior  to  that  of  hearing 
persons.  lie  also  called  to  mind  many  ca.sps 
Avhere  deafness  and  blindness  go  together. 

Kunz  continues: 

Thanks  to  the  thorough  and  conscientious  in¬ 
vestigations  of  (Iriesbach  and  others,  the 
dogma  of  the  vicariate  of  the  stuises  falls  to 
the  ground;  .  .  . 

The  ruins  of  the  A'cnerable  building  Avill  prob¬ 
ably  for  many  years  to  come  look  down  into 
the  valley  from  the  sunny  heights  of  pedagogi¬ 
cal  and  other  AAisdom,  but  finally  time  Avill  also 
IcA’el  the  l•uins! 

That  the  ruins  have  not  yet  been  leveled 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Ave  still  find 
article.s  printed  u]>on  the  sensory  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  blind. 

The  intelligent  blind  knoAv  hoAv  foolish  this 
idea  is  and  constantly  protest  against  it  (writes 
(Continued  on  poge  36) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AT  BATAVIA 

By  Doris  E.  Foster  and  Ll  cia  C.  Mulligan 


TIIPj  inaiuifrement  of  the  New  York 
State  Sehool  for  tlie  Blind  at  Batavia 
is  stroiifrly  impressed  with  the  importanee 
to  the  tfirls  who  attend  that  sehool,  of 
having  a  tlioroujrh  course  in  home  eco¬ 
nomies.  The  records  of  the  school  show 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  "iris  who  leave 
school  either  before  "radnation  or  with¬ 
out  graduation  siiend  their  lives  in  .some 
home.  Tlieir  usefulness,  and  to  a  larpe  de¬ 
gree  tlieir  happines.s.  will  depend  upon 
tlie  degree  to  wliieh  they  can  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  environment,  that  is,  how 
much  they  can  help  in  the  work  of  keep¬ 
ing  house.  With  these  facts  in  mind  when 
the  new  building.  Park  Lewis  Hall,  was 
being  planned,  ample  room  was  insistisl  on 
to  enable  the  .school  to  teach  practically 
all  the  courses  in  home  economics  offered 
by  the  bidncation  Department  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 


The  apartment  for  the  .study  of  Home 
Economics  is  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Pai’k  Lewis  Hall,  the  girls’  new  dor¬ 
mitory  building.  It  takes  in  the  whole 
south  end  of  the  building  and  consists  of 
five  rooms,  living-dining-room,  bedroom, 
bathroom,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  All  are 
eonijiletely  furnished  with  modern  eipiip- 
ment. 

The  five  courses  in  Home  Eleonomics 
taught  in  this  school  have  been  approved 
by  the  Xew  York  State  Board  of  Begents, 
and  for  each  course  coniiileted  and  passed 
the  pupil  receives  one  unit  Regents  credit, 
an  tHiuivalent  to  credit  received  for  a  year 
of  any  literary  subject. 

Elementary  Foods  is  a  course  taught  to 
beginners  in  cooking  in  the  high  school. 
The  jinpil  studies  the  principles  of  cook¬ 
ing.  foods  and  their  values,  use  and  care 
of  kitchen  eipiipment.  etc.  bhieh  pupil  does 
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simple  laundry  work  also,  usually  her 
own  personal  clothing,  discussing  removal 
of  stains,  washing  wool  and  silk,  as  the 
necessity  of  it  arises.  This  course  is  really 
preparatory  to  Advanced  Foods,  which 
teaches  the  girl  to  solve  the  problems  in 
home  duties.  Using  the  dining-room,  each 
girl  plans,  prepares,  and  .serves  two  din¬ 
ners,  luncheons,  or  suppers  per  week  for 
four  weeks.  During  this  training  the  girls 
study  different  types  of  meals,  u.se  of  each 
type,  forms  of  entertaining,  and  etiquette 
involved.  These  rules  are  carried  out  to¬ 
gether  with  meal-serving  by  one  girl  tak¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  hostess,  as  in  a  home.  Ful¬ 
filling  this  duty,  .she  not  only  takes  full 
respon.sibility  of  the  planning  of  the  meals 
but  orders  the  foods  or  provisions  neces¬ 
sary'  for  the  meal.  She  supervises  the  girl 
doing  the  cooking,  so  that  the  meal  will 
be  well  cooked  and  served  attractively.  The 
hostess  invites  tAvo  guests,  usually  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  assumes  all 
responsibility  of  entertaining  her  guests  at 
the  dinner.  The  class  as  a  whole  launder 
all  table  linen  and  keep  it  in  order,  folded 
in  the  linen  cupboard. 

All  clas.ses  are  taught  various  household 
duties  in  the  apartment,  such  as  cleaning 
floors,  dusting,  sweeping,  vacuum-cleaning 
rugs  and  upholstered  furniture,  cleaning 
the  bathroom,  washing  and  defrosting  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator,  mopping  and  keeping 
shelves  in  cupboard  orderly  as  well  as 
cleaning  them  periodically. 

The  class  in  Home  Furnishing  studies 
different  styles  of  furniture,  using  some  of 
the  types  of  early  American  furniture 
which  furnish  the  apartment  for  practical 
examples.  Curtains,  rugs,  hangings,  and 
small  furnishings  are  discussed  in  class. 
All  the  curtains,  linens,  bedding,  and 
scarfs  were  chosen  and  made  in  this  class 
last  year. 

Through  the  use  of  the  apartment  as 
a  home-center,  the  girls  have  developed  a 


spirit  of  happiness,  congeniality,  and  faith¬ 
fulness  in  their  work. 

The  first-year  high  school  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  textile  and  synthetic  fibers, 
the  preparation  of  these  materials  for 
manufacture  into  cloth,  and  methods  used 
in  dyeing  and  finishing  these  materials.  A 
study  of  the  high  school  girl’s  wardrobe 
is  made,  and  material  suitable  for  making  i 
various  articles  is  discussed.  The  projects  r 
consi.st  of  the  cutting  and  making  of  vari-  j 
ions  types  of  underwear  and  the  making  ) 
of  a  cotton  dress,  using  a  commercial  pat-  i 
tern  and  .studying  at  this  time  the  altera-  \ 
tions  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  i 
make  to  adapt  the  pattern  to  the  in-  | 
dividual.  j 

The  second-year  course  consists  of  the  i 
study  of  the  budget,  stressing  the  clothing  i 
budget,  the  care,  renovating,  and  remodel¬ 
ing  of  clothing,  and  the  methorls  and  ' 
processes  u.sed  in  the  making  of  silk  and  ! 
wool  garments.  A  course  in  color  with  a 
study  of  appropriate  color  combinations  j 
and  colors  suited  to  different  persons  is  j 
made  a  personal  problem.  A  study  of  line  [ 
helps  to  choose  the  most  becoming  costume 
for  the  different  types  of  figures.  The 
projects  consist  of  the  making  of  either 
a  silk  or  wool  dress  and  the  remodeling  or  | 
remaking  of  some  garment,  also  the  mak-  ^ 
ing  or  remaking  of  some  type  of  hat. 

The  course  in  weaving  consists  of  the 
warping  and  threading  of  the  loom,  the  * 
planning  and  making  of  rugs,  using  a 
variety  of  materials  such  as  cotton  roving, 
wool  and  cotton  chenille,  and  rags.  The 
pattern  looms  for  the  more  advanced  ' 
pupils  promote  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality  as  well  as  a  greater  ability  in 
the  handling  of  materials.  On  these  looms  I 
such  articles  as  table  runners,  purse.s,  pil¬ 
low  covers,  and  bags  are  made. 

The  high  school  courses  follow  the  syl-  ^ 
labus  of  the  UniA'ersity  of  the  State  of  i 
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New  York,  and  credit  for  these  courses  is  rug-weaving  room.  The  basketry  room  has 
given,  counting  toward  graduation.  a  large  tank  for  soaking  reed,  several 

The  part  of  the  Home  Econonlics  Depart-  tables,  and  an  adjoining  cold  room  for  the 
ment  which  consists  of  hand  and  machine  storage  of  reed  and  similar  materials.  The 
sewing,  basketry,  weaving,  and  other  types  rug-weaving  room  has  four  rug  looms  as 
of  handwork  is  housed  in  three  large  rooms  well  as  two  table-looms  of  the  four-heddle 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  girls’  dormi-  type  for  more  advanced  work, 
tory,  Park  Lewis  Hall.  All  girls  below  the  high  school  are  en- 

The  largest  and  central  room  is  the  rolled  in  this  department  and  their  work 
sewing-room,  adjoining  which  is  a  small  varied  to  meet  their  ability,  and  variety 
fitting-  and  dressing-room.  The  sewdng-room  is  introduced  to  stimulate  and  hold  their 
is  equipped  with  sewing-machines,  both  interest.  The  grade  pupils  before  entering 
foot  and  electric  power,  a  large  U-shaped  high  school  have  had  instruction  in  all 
worktable,  a  cutting-table,  a  wall  ironing-  types  of  hand  sewdng  and  in  the  use  of 
board  and  plenty  of  storage  space  for  sup-  the  sewung-machine.  Besides  this  and  for 
plies  and  pupils’  work.  Connected  with  use  as  a  leisure-time  activity,  the  pupil  is 
the  sewing-room  on  the  one  side  is  the  taught  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  and 
basketry  room  and  on  the  other  side  the  basketry. 


EUieh  Girl  in  Turn  Takes  the  Duty  of  Hostess  and 
Entertains  her  Guests  at  Dinner 


NEW  DEVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Frank  C.  Bryan 


SEVERAL  new  devices  for  the  blind 
have  recenth’  been  announced,  and  it 
therefore  seems  timely  to  review  some  of 
the  earlier  developments  of  this  type  as 
well  as  to  comment  briefly  on  the  more  re¬ 
cent  inventions  and  experiments. 

A  number  of  devices  were  .su<;*rested  for 
discussion  in  this  paper.  The  oldest  of  these 
devices  is  the  Optophone,  invented  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Fournier  d’Albe,  late  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Birmiiifrham  University.  As 
is  well  known,  it  translates  letterpress  into 
musical  notes  and  chords,  usin"  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  selenium  to  make  and  break  or  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  .sound.  The  earlier 
tyi)c  of  Optophone  was  known  as  a  “white 
sonnder”;  the  selenium  cell  beiu"  actuated 
by  lifrht,  the  musical  note  was  affected  only 
by  the  exi)an.se  of  white,  and  .sound  was 
diminished  or  broken  when  a  black  line 
was  encountered,  so  that  readin<r  by  the 
earlier  machine  was  done  by  ichat  one  (Ii<l 
not  hear. 

In  1918,  Dr.  Barr  of  Barr  &  Stroud, 
(ilas<row,  became  interested  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  One  important  improvement  he  made 
was  to  introduce  an  additional  selenium 
cell,  which  converted  the  machine  into  a 
“black  sounder”;  thereafter,  notes  and 
chords  were  heard  only  when  the  machine 
passed  over  the  letterjiress  characters.  IMiss 
i\Iary  .Jameson,  of  London,  who  demon¬ 
strated  the  machine,  was  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  many  books  by  its  use. 

The  PiiOTOEi.EC'TKOCRAi'ii  was  invented 
by  ^Ir.  A.  O.  Thomas.  Bj'  the  use  of  a 

KaiToit’s  Note. — This  ])aper  was  prepared  for 
tile  Meeting  of  tiie  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  June,  1933. 


selenium  cell,  a  rod  is  electrically  raised 
through  a  grating  where  it  may  be  felt  or 
read  by  the  finger.  Two  types  of  machines 
are  made — one  with  six  rods  or  dots  and 
another  with  forty-two.  The  six-dot  ma¬ 
chine  is  intended  for  braille  only.  For  this 
l)urj)ose  it  is  neces.sary  to  have  a  book 
jirinted  in  ink  in  a  special  ctxle  which  can 
then  move  through  the  machine,  raisin" 
the  corresponding  braille  characters 
through  the  grating.  The  other  machine 
with  the  forty-two-rod  grating  makes  an 
image  of  the  letterpress  character  by  com¬ 
binations  of  these  forty-two  rods. 

One  great  difficulty  with  a  device  of 
this  kind  is  that  the  dots  are  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  and  disapiiearing,  and  are  per¬ 
ceptible  for  but  a  fleeting  instant,  which 
makes  them  difficult  to  read.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  one  who  examined  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  also  stated  that  the  rods  threat¬ 
ened  to  disappear  at  the  slightest  touch, 
and  so  one  must  read  the  character  shown 
immediately  or  thereafter  lose  it. 

This  difficulty  has  been  noted  in  the 
simple  machines  invented  for  reading  to 
the  deaf-blind,  in  which  the  operator 
presses  down  on  keys  arranged  as  in  a 
braillew’riter,  and  the  finger  of  the  I'eader 
is  always  in  ])osition  to  read  the  braille 
dots  as  they  rise  into  position.  It  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  read  in  this  fashion 
and  the  machines  are  rarely  used. 

In  the  Photoclectrograph,  the  machine 
or  the  book  is  gradually  moving,  and  it 
follows  that  wide  letters,  such  as  w  or  m, 
will  not  be  shown  all  at  once,  only  a  part 
at  a  time.  Also,  the  space  between  letters 
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bein?  so  tiny,  it  is  (Ufticult  to  tell  when  one 
letter  leaves  off  and  another  beprins. 

The  Automatic  Visagracii,  invented  by 
Robert  A.  Xanniburp;,  of  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  embosses  letters  on  thin  alumi¬ 
num  foil  or  on  cellophane.  It  makes  a  mag¬ 
nified  raised  copy  of  any  printed  page, 
each  lower-case  ink-print  letter  being  en¬ 
larged  on  the  aluminum  sheet  to  the  size 
of  the  average  braille  letter.  The  book  is 
simply  inserted  in  the  machine,  no  adjust¬ 
ing  of  it  being  required  for  proper  align¬ 
ing  or  allowing  for  the  space  between  lines. 
The  reader’s  hands  are  free  at  all  times  to 
allow  immediate  reading  of  the  embossed 
copy.  The  aluminum  sheets  may  be  pressed 
out  and  used  again  and  again.  When  a 
jicrmanent  copy  Ls  desired,  cellophane  is 
used  instead  of  the  aluminnm  foil.  To 
learn  to  read  the  print  of  the  Visagraph 
may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  to 
learn  braille,  but  this  is  compensated  for 
in  the  fact  that  when  once  mastered,  any 
book  in  ink  type  is  available  to  the  finger. 
The  latest  model  of  the  machine  needs  bnt 
one  lamp,  one  light-sensitive  cell,  an  ampli¬ 
fier,  a  magnet,  and  one  printing  point. 

From  every  consideration,  the  Visa- 
graph  offers,  more  than  any  other  machine 
yet  made,  the  greate.st  possibilities  for 
reading  directly  from  letterpress  books. 
Due  to  lack  of  financial  backing  and  the 
depression,  Mr.  Naumburg  has  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
machine  temporarily,  and  is  now  devoting 
his  time  to  the  production  of  .sight-saving 
books.  Mr.  Naumburg  writes: 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Visagraph  for  the  blind  has  been 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  the  exacting 
re(|uirements  of  supervisors  of  sight-saving 
classes  have  residted  in  a  much  improved 
Visagraph.  There  has  been  no  radical 
change  in  jirinciple  during  the  pa.st  year, 
and  the  printing  is  more  perfect.  With  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  American  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Visa- 
graph  could  be  rapidly  brought  to  the  stage 
where  it  would  be  in  luse  in  institutions,  to 
supplement  other  forms  of  reading  for  the 
blind. 

So  we  see  in  the.se  three  machines,  the 
Optophone,  the  Photoelectrograph,  and  the 
Visagraph,  that  we  have  three  different 
methods  of  reading  ink-printed  books:  the 
Optophone  by  translating  the  ink  print 
into  musical  sounds,  the  Photoelectograph 
by  pre.senting  dotted  outlines  of  the  letters 
in  a  rather  elusive,  fleeting  style,  and  the 
Visagraph  printing  the  matter  in  a  magni¬ 
fied  raised  type  which  may  be  read  at  any 
time,  or  stored  away  for  rereading,  or 
placed  in  a  lending  library. 

The  Sound  Book  makes  use  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  film  having  an  opaque  coating.  It 
was  invented  by  M.  Nublat,  of  Paris.  The 
voice  of  the  speaker,  introduced  into  the 
microphone,  is  transformed  into  electrical 
power,  then  amplified.  This  amplified 
power  is  then  used  for  cutting  a  very  fine 
groove  on  the  opaque  coating  of  the  film, 
producing  the  transparent  line  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  image  of  the  sound  vibra¬ 
tion.  ^lany  grooves  may  be  recorded  close 
together  on  the  film,  which  Ls  about  1.375 
inches  wide  and  the  complete  roll  about  8 
inches  in  diameter,  capable  of  giving  six 
hours  of  continuous  speech. 

It  was  reported  a  year  ago  that,  al¬ 
though  the  tone  is  still  imperfect,  the 
sound  is  not  unpleasant,  and  it  was  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  great  improvement 
would  be  made  in  a  few  months.  It  Is 
claimed  for  the  Sound  Book  that  repro¬ 
duction  can  take  place  immediately  after 
the  recording,  that  the  master  film  may  be 
preserved  indefinitely,  that  the  cost  of  re¬ 
cording  is  low,  that  a  blind  person  can 
operate  it  alone,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  reproduction  at  home  of  cojiies  of 
the  master  film. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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has  been  working  on  the  Talking  Book,  an 
adaptation  of  the  disc  phonograph  record 
so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  publication 
of  books  for  the  blind.  As  the  sound-groove 
is  made  on  a  very  durable  disc,  with  a 
single  track,  the  Talking  Book  will  be 
much  easier  to  operate  than  the  Sound 
Book.  It  requires  bitt  one  operation  with 
which  mast  people  are  familiar,  that  of 
changing  the  record  on  the  talking- 
machine. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  about  the 
Garin  proce.ss  of  making  plaster-backed 
plates  that  a  word  here  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  process  as  done  at  Perkins  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  After  embossing  and  proof-reading, 
the  back  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  thin 
shellac.  After  drying,  the  pits  are  filled 
with  the  plaster.  We  use  “Model  Stone,” 
a  plaster  used  in  dental  work.  One  part 
of  liquid  glue  is  added  to  four  parts  of 
water.  One  part  of  the  “glue-water”  is 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  the  plaster, 
which  gives  it  the  right  consistency  to  be 
pressed  into  the  pits  with  a  pliable  glazier’s 
knife.  After  the  plaster  is  dry  it  is 
.smoothed  with  sandpaper,  the  whole  shel¬ 
lacked,  and  it  is  ready  for  printing.  Dr. 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  while  at  Perkins,  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  process,  and  she  and 
her  assistants  turned  out  two  books  with 
quite  acceptable  print. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  under  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Armstrong,  has  done  more  of  this  printing 
than  any  other  press.  While  the  material 
required  for  the  Garin  process  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  it  requires  greater  care,  a  more  per¬ 
fect  technique,  than  any  other  method  of 
braille  reproduction. 

Another  possibility  for  braille  plates  is 
the  use  of  a  thin  aluminum  sheet,  .005  of 
an  inch  thick,  about  as  thick  as  ordinary 
braille  paper.  These  plates  may  be  made 
on  a  braille  slate  or  a  braille-writer,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  the  pits  of  the  slate  or 


writer  deepened  a  trifle  to  inerea.se  the 
relief  of  the  dots.  This  is  a  quicker  method 
than  the  plaster-backed  sheet,  as  the 
aluminum  plate  is  ready  for  printing  as 
soon  as  it  is  proof-read.  ]\Ir.  W.  U.  Parks 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  is 
our  most  recent  iiser  of  this  method  and 
reported  that  he  was  liaving  success  with  it. 

The  llowe  iMemorial  Press  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  another  lot  of  braille-writers,  this 
latest  model  to  have  a  cast  aluminum  frame 
instead  of  the  pre.ssed  steel  of  the  former 
ones.  Sponge  rubber  friction  is  used  in  the 
cylinder  for  the  paper  feed.  These  changes 
were  made  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  machine,  and  it  will  sell  for  about 
10  per  cent  less  than  our  earlier  models. 
A  back-spacer  is  also  provided. 

Of  all  the  appliances  made  at  Perkins 
Institution,  braillewriters  have  been  the 
most  difficult  we  have  attempted,  insofar  as 
pleasing  the  users  is  concerned.  However, 
w'e  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
to  give  to  the  public  a  well-made  machine 
and,  by  our  competition,  to  compel  other 
manufacturers  to  do  better  work. 

Since  the  American  Foundation’s 
Braille  Typewriter  is  making  its  appear¬ 
ance,  we  will  probably  retire  from  the 
manufacture  of  braillewriters.  Their  new 
machine  has  everything  one  could  want 
for  braining  and  is  a  real  boon  to  the 
cause.  Not  the  lea.st  feature  is  that  the  re¬ 
pairing  may  be  done  at  any  typewriting 
agency  of  the  manufacturer.  This  will  save 
time  and  expense.  It  has  required  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $40,000  to  develop  and  make 
the  tools  for  the  quick  and  accurate  assem¬ 
bling  of  this  machine.  Needless  to  say,  we 
all  are  grateful  to  the  Foundation  for  this 
outstanding  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

The  writing  of  this  paper  has  called  to 
mind  a  need  for  information  about  devices 
used  by  the  blind,  where  they  are  made, 
their  price  and  other  details  of  interest  to 
{Continued  on  page  36) 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MILTON’S  BLINDNESS” 

By  Edwaki)  Van  Cleve 


Eleanor  Gertrude  b  r  o  w  x  , 

whose  book.  Milton’s  Blindness,  is 
about  to  be  jiublishecl  by  tlie  rolunibia 
University  1’res.s.  will  receive  the  decree 
of  D(K‘tor  of  Philosoj)hy  in  June  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  postgraduate  work  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  This  work  occupied  two  yeai-s  of  ab¬ 
sence  on  leave  from  her  post  as  teacher 
in  Steele  High  School.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Her 
dissertation,  presented  in  part  fulfillment 
of  the  recpiirements  for  the  attainment  of 
her  degree,  is  concerned  with  the  scientific, 
historical,  literary,  and  other  aspects  of 
her  subject,  and  Milton’s  Blindness  is  an 
exhaustive  review  of  everything  that  has 
been  published  in  the  years  since  scholars 


liave  been  intrigued  by  the  mysterious  dis- 
j)ensation  of  Fate  by  which  he  became 
sightless  and  have  sought  to  chart  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  life  of  the  great  poet. 

^liss  Brown’s  notable  achievement  of  her 
degree  makes  timely  a  brief  account  of  her 
career.  She  was  a  girl  in  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  when,  in  1907,  the  writer  began  to 
know  her.  Blind  at  the  age  of  four,  she 
was  sent,  when  old  enough,  to  the  Ohio 
School  at  Columbus  and  continued 
throughout  eight  or  nine  years  to  live  the 
life  of  a  not  unusual  child  until  the  high 
school  was  reached.  Here  she  developed 
especially  noteworthy  success  in  English 


Eleanor  Gertrude 
Brown,  whose  PhJ>. 
thesis  is  **MiIton’s 
Blindness” 
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.studies;  she  was  not  especially  interested 
in  any  other  than  literary  subjects.  Yet 
on  frraduation,  in  June,  1908,  she  was  not 
above  turnin"  her  hands  to  any  work  in 
which  she  conld  exercise  herself  and  was 
friven  a  bench  in  a  Dayton,  Ohio,  paper- 
box  factory.  For  two  j'ears  her  foldin"  of 
cartons  and  such  other  .services  as  she 
eoidd  render  were  rewarded  by  wa"es  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  her  livinp:  expenses  and  to 
enable  her  to  save  a  little  money. 

Imafrine  the  surprise  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Ohio  school  to  have  this  youii" 
lady  present  herself  at  his  office  one  day 
early  in  the  fall  of  1910  with  the  annonnce- 
that  she  was  "oin"  to  colle"e  and  hoped 
for  some  help  to  get  started.  As  nearly  as 
memory  can  reconstruct  the  essentials  of 
the  conversation  it  was: 

“But  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege?” 

‘‘Well,  I  want  more  education;  I’m  not 
satisfied  to  do  factory  work.” 

‘‘And  what  wonld  you  do  after  you  got 
through  college?” 

‘‘Oh,  I’ll  write  or  I’ll  teach.” 

‘‘Now  look  here,  Gertrude,  you  must  un- 
der.stand  first  as  well  as  la.st  that  I’ll  have 
no  position  for  you  to  teach  in  this  school ; 
and  even  if  there  were  a  position  I  ’rn  op¬ 
posed  to  giving  young  graduates  without 
experience  of  teaching  a  place  here.” 

‘‘Yes,  I  know  that  and  I  won’t  a.sk  for  a 
joh  here.” 

‘‘Next,  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to 
finance  a  college  course.” 

‘‘Well.  I  have  $94  saved  and  T  can  do 
some  writing — I ’ve  already  had  a  story 
accepted.  But.  anyhow.  I’ll  get  along.” 

‘‘Have  you  con.sidered  where  you  will 
board,  whom  you  will  secure  as  guide,  how 
you  will  have  your  le.ssons  read  to  yo>i, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  That  will  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  Yonr  family  can’t  support 
you.” 

‘‘True,  and  I  know  I’ll  have  to  solve  a 


lot  of  problems,  but  somehow  1  ’ll  do  it. 
I ’m  going  to  college  and  1  want  to  go  to 
Ohio  State  Hniversity.” 

The  man  threw  np  his  hands,  f(»r  who 
could  stem  the  flood  of  such  determina¬ 
tion  The  way  was  made  as  ea.sy  as  |)os- 
sible.  For  the  fii’st  year  the  young  collegian 
was  readmitted  to  her  old  .school  to  do 
mannal-training  work  in  the  afternoons; 
‘‘I  always  hated  handwork  and  did  as 
little  of  it  in  school  as  T  conld  manage, 
and  now  I  find  after  getting  out  that  I 
need  it  awfidly.”  And  every  morning  she 
went  to  college,  starting  first  as  a  ‘‘sitter” 
and  then  being  regularly  matriculated  at 
Ohio  State  University'  in  February,  1911. 
The  journey  from  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  by  street-ear  to  the  Ohio  State 
University,  in  North  Columbus,  took  over 
an  hour  and  she  traveled  these  several 
miles  twice  a  day,  unaccompanied,  from 
November  to  June.  The  second  year  and 
subsequently  she  had  quarters  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  women’s  dormitory.  In  1914 
she  received  her  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  completing  four  yeaiN  of  college 
work  in  a  little  over  three  and  one-half 
years.  It  had  not  been  possible  to  earn 
much  during  these  hard-working  years; 
the  readers’  fund  provided  by  State  law 
for  blind  college  students  met  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  expense ;  some  contributions 
had  come  from  interested  people ;  but  a 
considerable  debt  had  been  contracted,  to 
be  met  on  employment  when  or  if  secured. 

Good  fortune  and  good  friends  made 
passible  the  finding  of  a  po.sition  in  the 
Steele  High  School  of  ^liss  Brown’s  home 
city,  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  young  college  graduate  shoidd  be  a 
tutor  for  students  behind  in  their  cla.ss- 
work,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  deem¬ 
ing  this  an  appropriate  post  for  a  sightless 
person.  But  when  .school  opened,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  need  arase  for  a  teacher  of  a 
cla.ss  of  Freshmen  and  IMiss  Brown  was 
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given  immediate  eliarge  of  a  class  of  lively 
girls  and  boys.  Into  the  faculty  of  this 
large  city  liigh  school  which  never  had 
knowledge  of  a  blind  peixon  came  this  one 
sightless  teacher,  one  among  a  hniulred, 
to  take  her  share  of  the  arduous  task  of 
controlling  as  well  as  teaching  a  horde  of 
young  folks  in  their  volatile  ’teens.  How 
she  managed  those  first  weeks  and  months 
is  a  fascinating  tale  that  only  the  teacher 
herself  can  tell.  Hut  she  managed,  and 
the  long  record  of  twenty  yeaix  of  service 
in  the  same  school  (twenty  years  bar  two 
leaves  of  absence  granted  for  pursuing  ad¬ 
vanced  .studies  looking  to  higher  degrees) 
with  the  same  recognition,  professional 
and  pecuniary,  given  to  her  seeing  col¬ 
leagues  testifies  to  her  success. 

.Miss  Itrown  is  by  no  means  the  first  per¬ 
son  without  sight  who  has  taken  a  place  as 
a  com])etent  teacher  of  the  sighted.  Her 
record,  however,  is  an  inspiration  to  other 
blind  ])ersons  having  the  power  to  teach  to 
seek  pasitions  in  .schools  for  the  seeing ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  to  employers  that  sight 
is  not  a  sine  qua  non  to  success  in  handling 
classes  of  young  people. 

In  the  first  of  the  periods  of  absence 
from  her  classroom.  *Miss  Brown  special¬ 
ized  in  English  study  at  Columbia,  having 
courses  under  Professor’s  Ashley  H.  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Brander  Matthews,  Frank  A.  Patter¬ 
son,  John  Erskine,  and  others.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  IMaster  of  Arts  degree  in  1922. 
Later  she  continued  po.stgraduate  work  in 


Columbia  in  the  same  departments  and  in 
the  spring  of  1938  completed  her  disserta¬ 
tion.  and  successfully  defended  it  before 
a  critical  committee  which  voted  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  special  commendation  of  its 
author. 

To  the  undersigned,,  who  has  been  a  con¬ 
sultative  and  other  friend  of  Miss  Brown 
since  1907,  this  story  of  succe.ss  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that  earnest  jrei’severance  in  effort 
to  attain  a  goal  is  more  likely  to  bring 
fulfillment  than  luck  or  lavish  contribu¬ 
tions  of  friends;  Miss  Brown  has  not 
lacked  friends  who  have  stood  by  her 
through  all  these  years,  but  in  the  main 
she  has  indeed  made  her  own  way,  has 
eanunl  both  her  sustenance  and  her  in¬ 
tellectual  and  .social  advancement.  And 
with  it  all  the  sub.iect  of  this  sketch  has 
remained  unspoiled  and  is  today  the 
gentle,  friendly  girl  who  years  ago  began 
to  make  with  her  sighted  pupils  the  con¬ 
tacts  that  won  her  a  place  in  their  respect 
and  affection ;  without  any  display  of 
erudition  or  of  the  superiority  which  the 
possession  of  such  learning  often  inclines 
some  i)ossessors  of  it  to  exhibit,  she  is  a 
worthy  example  of  a  blind  woman  attain¬ 
ing  the  highest  success.  Of  her  work  the 
late  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thorndike  wrote : 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  on  nearing 
the  end  of  a  very  remarkable  achievement. 
We  are  all  impressed  by  the  mental  con¬ 
centration  and  energy  which  you  have 
shown.” 


Mixsan  Meckler,  who 
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WHEN  the  third  <rraduation  exercises 
took  place  at  the  Hebrew  University 
in  Jerusalem  on  January  2,  anion"  the  six¬ 
teen  students  who  received  their  M.A.  de- 
{?rees  was  Nissan  Meekler,  who  since  1914 
has  been  an  inmate  of  the  In.stitute  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  in  Jerusalem.  Graduatiii" 
Math  hifrhe.st  honors,  with  Hebrew  Litera¬ 
ture  as  his  ma,ior  subject,  Nissan  Meckler 
completed  his  entire  course  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  while  earnin"  his  livelihood  as  a 
basket-maker,  in  common  with  his  fellows 
at  the  Institute.  Witii  tlie  ajre  of  the  "rad- 
uates  at  the  Hebrew  University  ran"in" 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  Nissan 
]\Ieckler,  who  is  thirty  years  old,  is  in  no 
way  behind  his  comrades  even  in  a<;e,  so 
far  as  his  achievements  are  concerned. 

All  courses  at  the  Hebrew  University  are 
piven  in  Hebrew,  and  much  of  the  material 
available  in  textbooks  in  other  lanpuapes 


has  not  been  pidilished  in  that  lanpuage. 
For  example,  the  students  in  the  philosophy 
class  at  the  Hebrew  University  are  prepar- 
inp  their  own  textbooks  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
they  have  edited  a  series  of  philosophical 
treatises  in  Hebrew.  These  and  other  text¬ 
books  were  made  available  to  Mr.  Meckler 
throuph  the  kindness  of  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dents,  who  read  to  him. 

German  braille  textbooks,  sent  from  the 
Library  In.stitute  at  Marburp,  Germany, 
helped  to  fill  the  paps,  for  ^Ir.  Meckler 
knows  not  only  Polish  and  Hebrew  but  also 
EnplLsh  and  German,  and  is  an  expert 
reader  of  braille  in  Hebrew  and  Latin 
characters. 

Uominp  to  Palestine  when  he  was  nine¬ 
teen,  iMr.  Sleekier  completed  his  secondary 
education  as  an  extension  student  at  the 
Hebrew  Hiph  School  in  .Terusalem. 


THE  BLIND  IN  PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  WORK 


Report  of  the  Comntvision  Superior  Professions  for  the  Blind,  World 
Congress  for  the  Blind 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Vice-President 
and  Murray  B.  Allen,  American  Collaborator 


Editor’s  Note — At  the  International  pre- 
Congress  of  the  Blind  held  in  Vienna  in  July, 
1929,  a  number  of  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  information  on  vari¬ 
ous  matters  related  to  blindness  and  making  re¬ 
ports  at  the  next  congress  of  the  blind. 

Among  the  committees  appointed  was  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  “opening  up  of  new  occupations, 
exchange  of  experiences,  mental  work,  etc.,’’  with 
the  late  Professor  Pierre  Villey  as  Chairman  and 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  as  Vice-Chairman.  Mr, 

Full  credit  for  drafting  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  data  from  which  forms  the 
basis  of  this  report,  is  due  our  American 
collaborator,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen.  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretar}',  Utah  Commis.sion  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  To  ^Ir. 
Allen  is  due,  also,  the  credit  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  data  and  for  the  deductions  there¬ 
from.  It  has  remained  only  for  your  Vice- 
President  to  generalize  from  the  limited 
material  which  ^Ir.  Allen  has  been  able 
thus  to  present.  ^lany  of  our  more  promi¬ 
nent  blind  people,  regarding  themselves  as 
manifest  exceptions  to  the  rule,  have  been 
unwilling  to  answer  the  questionnaire; 
while  others  have  done  so  in  so  general  a 
manner  as  to  make  their  replies  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  of 
value  in  the  material  assembled,  and  an 
effort  is  here  made  to  present  it  as  logically 
as  may  be  done.  Fortunately  for  the  writer, 
Mr.  Allen  has  presented  his  findings  so 
clearly  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  as  a 
basis  for  presentation. 

The  following  is  the  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  650  blind  persons  of  known  profes¬ 
sional  standing : 


Latimer  co-opted  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  of  Utah 
to  serve  with  him,  and  together  they  carried  on 
an  investigation  of  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  in  the  professional  occupa¬ 
tions. 

This  study,  begun  early  in  1930,  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  since  the  next  meeting  of 
the  congress  will  not  take  place  until  1935,  the 
committee’s  report  is  published  here  in  order 
that  it  may  be  available  to  the  public  without 
loss  of  time. 

Name  Address  in  full 

Age  Date  of  blindness 

Degree  of  blindness  Profession 
Length  of  time  in  profession  (State 
whether  consecutive  or  intermittent) 
Are  you  in  competition  with  seeing 
members  of  the  profe.ssion? 

What  seeing  aid  do  you  require  ? 

Length  and  nature  of  training  for  the 
work 

Was  training  had  before  or  after  blind¬ 
ness? 

Difficulties  in  training  owing  to  blind¬ 
ness 

Difficulties  in  practicing  profession 
owing  to  blindness 
Advantages  owing  to  blindness 
Do  you  have  professional  affiliations 
with  seeing  members  of  your  calling? 
(Indicate) 

In  case  of  authorship,  lecturing,  com¬ 
position,  list  some  of  your  published 
works 

Average  annual  income  Remarks 
Advice  to  other  blind  persons  entering 
this  profession 
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To  this  (iviestionnairo,  235  replies  were 
received  of  wliich  210  were  deemed  of  suf¬ 
ficient  value  for  listing;  and  it  is  upon  the 
data  contained  within  these  listin"s  that 
3Ir.  Allen  has  based  the  followin';  •reneral 
summary,  as  "well  as  the  summaries  of  the 
professions  themselves ; 

General  Summary 

].  Profession  haviii"  highest  number  of 
blind: 

a.  Business,  28 

b.  ^lusic  teachers.  28 

2.  Profession  frivinj;  employment  to  great¬ 
est  number  of  totally  blind  : 

Music  teachers,  21 

3.  Profession  {livin';  employment  to  "reat- 
est  number  of  males : 

Law,  25 

4.  I’rofession  j;ivin"  employment  to  jrreat- 
est  number  of  females : 

a.  Music  teachers,  13 

5.  Widest  distribution : 

a.  Business 

b.  IMusic 

c.  Literature 

6.  Professions  listed  in  order  of  training 
required : 

a.  Divinity,  11  years 

b.  Music  teachers,  10  years 

c.  Administration,  9  years 

d.  Business,  8  years 

e.  Phj'siotherapy,  6%  years 

f.  Law,  6  years 

«r.  Teachers,  5V2  years 

h.  Literature,  5  years 

i.  O.steopathy,  5  years 

j.  Musicians,  4  years 

k.  Home  teachers.  3  years 

7.  Urban  Distribution 


City  Town 

a.  Musicians 

79%  21% 

b.  Law 

65  35 

c.  Business 

54  46 

d.  Administration 

OC 

e.  Divinity 

50  50 

f. 

Music 

79%. 

21% 

fr 

p-’ 

Teachers 

80 

20 

h. 

Home  teachers 

76 

24 

i. 

Literature 

55 

45 

.1. 

Osteopathy 

57 

43 

k. 

Physiotherapy 

40 

60 

8.  Highest  salary  ])aid,  !|?12,000 — Physio¬ 
therapy 

9.  Ilinrhest  average  salary  paid.  .$3,740— 
O.steopathy 

10.  Lowest  average  salary  ])aid.  $1.265 — 
Home  teachers 

11.  Number  of  que.stionnaires  sent,  6.50 

12.  Number  of  questionnaires  returned.  2.35 

13.  Number  of  questionnaires  listed.  210 

14.  Number  of  questionnaires  discarded,  25 

In  the  letter  transmitting  his  findings, 
^Ir.  Allen  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

Tlie  summary  attempts  to  classify  all  the  re¬ 
turns  and  to  analyze  them  in  their  more  perti¬ 
nent  aspects.  .  .  . 

In  the  matter  of  classification,  it  was  fre- 
C[uently  a  problem  to  assign  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  profession.  It  was  also  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  some  instances  whether  the  vocation  had 
the  dignity  of  a  profession.  It  was  largely  on 
the  latter  point  that  I  discarded  some  of  the  re¬ 
plies.  I  segregated  the  musicians  into  two  gi’oups, 
the  performers  and  the  teachers,  although  in 
many  cases  the  person  acted  in  both  capacities. 
I  made  this  division  to  empha.size  the  fact  that 
concert  aiid  progi'am  work  had  its  own  require¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  its  own  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment.  Business  also  troubled  me  somewhat, 
whether  the  return  should  he  listed  as  purely 
Business  or  as  a  step  upward  into  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
analyses  made  by  our  collaborator  of  his 
eleven  classified  superior  professions  of  the 
blind,  your  Vice-President,  realizing  that 
some  element  of  executive  ability  is  es¬ 
sential  to  success  in  almost  every  one  of 
these  lines,  takes  the  liberty  to  quote  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Lyle,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  entitled,  “Can 
a  Blind  ]Man  Function  Successfully  as  an 
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Executive?”,  published  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  March,  1928: 

ilany  people  get  the  impression  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
all  useful  occupation.  A  real  aecpiaintance  with 
those  among  ns  who  are  so  handica])pe(l,  and 
they  are  many,  will  quickly  convince  one  to  the 
contrary  and  prove  conclusively  that  not  even  a 
blind  man  need  beg  for  a  living. 

We  find  them  making  good  in  manufacturing 
industries  and  successfully  disposing  of  their 
products.  We  find  them  conducting  news  stands, 
and  lunch  counters,  tuning  pianos,  and  engag¬ 
ing  in  many  other  lines  of  useful  employment. 
Many  are  well  educated  and  are  taking  their 
places  as  statesmen,  musicians,  and  teachers. 
Why  then  should  they  not  make  good  execu¬ 
tives  ? 

In  the  capacity  of  auditor  in  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  firms  in  the  United  States,  having  offices  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  1).  C., 
St.  Louis,  and  other  cities,  I  have  had  nnnsnal 
opportunities  for  the  past  five  years  to  observe 
the  functioning  officer  of  one  of  the  leading 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  America. 

The  duties  of  such  an  executive  are  fourfold. 
If  he  would  have  his  work  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  success  he  must  demonstrate  to  four 
distinct  gionps  of  people  that  he  is  the  man  for 
the  job. 

First  to  be  considered  are  those  to  whom  he 
owes  his  position  and  to  whom  he  is  directly 
responsible,  the  official  board  of  the  institution. 

Second,  those  to  whom  he  looks  for  individual 
and  financial  aid,  the  public. 

Third,  those  for  whose  benefit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  maintained,  the  blind  and  those  threat¬ 
ened  with  blindness. 

Fourth,  those  upon  whom  he  depends  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  his  own 
executive  staff. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  all  four  of  these 
groups  calls  for  the  undivided  time  and  interest 
of  a  man  of  no  mean  ability.  Any  person  in  such 
a  position,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  might  well 
be  proud  to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  had 
earrierl  on  successfully. 

(liven  then  a  man  of  sufficient  training  and 
ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  in¬ 
cident  to  these  four  groups,  would  the  lack  of 
eyesight  be  an  insurmountable  handicap? 

Um|uestionably  he  coidd  serve  the  first  three 
groups  satisfactorily  if  he  could  master  the  last. 
The  appeal  of  his  own  struggle  and  rise  above 


his  misfortune  would  outweigh  all  his  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  eyes  of  the  directors,  the  public,  and 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

The  real  (juestion  is,  then,  could  a  blind  man 
maintain  and  control  a  leading  organization  for 
the  blind  such  as  here  lef erred  to,  with  a  degree 
of  efficiency  and  economy  sufficient  to  justify 
his  employment  in  preference  to  a  seeing  per¬ 
son? 

hYve  fundamental  features  characterize  a  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  organization : 

1.  A  comprehensive  plan 

2.  A  capable  and  harmonious  staff' 

3.  A  clear-cut  delegation  of  authority 

4.  A  carefully  arranged  and  consistently 
followed  routine 

5.  An  effective  check-up. 

Ij<>t  us  consider  each  feature  in  turn  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  any  of  them  present  problems 
impossible  for  a  blind  man. 

Comprehensive  Plan — The  executive  must  be 
cai)able  of  visxdalizing  not  only  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  neexls,  but  the  probable  requirements 
of  the  future.  He  must  be  able  to  see  how  the 
manifold  functions  of  his  organization  are  to 
be  carried  on  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  blind. 

The  blind  man  may  be  slower  to  visualize 
situations;  it  seems  inevitable  that  he  should. 
So  much  seems  to  depend  upon  actually  seeing 
things.  Y^et  the  very  fact  of  his  blindness  cuts 
off  other  distracting  influences  and  leaves  him 
with  more  time  and  opportunity  to  concentrate 
on  the  actual  problems  of  his  organization.  He 
would  therefore  arrive  at  his  decision  after 
more  careful  deliberation  and  might  in  the  end 
produce  better  working  schemes  than  the  seeing 
jrerson.  It  does  not  appear  that  blindm*ss  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  success  from  this  .stand¬ 
point. 

Capable  and  Harmonious  Staff — This  is  es¬ 
sential  to  any  successful  executive  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  blind  man  should  lie  especially 
handicapped  in  finding  and  maintaining  such  a 
corps  of  assistants.  There  is  a  saying  that  no 
one  would  take  advantage  of  a  blind  man.  While 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  I  believe  that  men  and 
women  placxnl  in  positions  demanding  loyalty 
to  a  blind  executive  whom  they  respect  will  in¬ 
variably  give  of  their  services  in  good  measure. 

Delegation  of  Authority — True  it  is  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  blind  executive’s  authority 
must  l)e  entrusted  to  others.  Y’^et  every  executive 
must  delegate  part  of  his  powers,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  blind  man  differs  only  in  degree,  for 
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after  all  must  not  every  exeeutive  depend  upon 
the  integrity  of  his  staff? 

Carefully  Arranged  Routine — Here  again  the 
blind  exeeutive  may  he  handieapped  at  the  out¬ 
set;  but  by  careful  study  and  frecpient  regular 
conferences  with  the  members  of  his  staff  he  can 
keep  his  executive  machinery  as  well  oiled  and 
as  smoothly  running  as  anyone. 

Eff«H‘tive  (,'heck-Up — This  feature,  considered 
so  essential  by  the  modern  business  man,  pre¬ 
sents  ju-rhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  to  the 
blind  executive.  He  must  see  that  every  one  is 
on  the  ,joh  attending  strictly  to  his  duties  at  all 
times.  He  must  see  not  only  that  the  work  is 
done  but  that  it  is  done  right.  He  must  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  morale  and  a  strict  ac¬ 
countability  at  all  times. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  might  we  exi)ect  to  find 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
bliml  executive.  Yet  by  meuns  of  regular  re¬ 
ports,  both  oral  and  written,  by  carefully  devised 
schemes  of  internal  che<*k,  by  elear-cut  assign¬ 
ment  of  duties  and  requirement  of  strict  ac¬ 
countability  for  their  ))erformanee,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  good  judgment  and  sound  diplomacy,  I 
believe  he  can  overcome  his  handicap  even  in 
this  j)art  of  his  duties  and  obtain  satisfactory 
residts. 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  analysis  of  the  es¬ 
sential  functions  of  the  chief  executive  of  an 
organization,  I  believe  it  is  altogether  ])ossihlr 
for  a  blind  man  to  fulfill  all  the  re(piirem(‘nts  of 
such  a  position  and  to  render  service  eonn)aial)le 
with  that  of  the  best  seeing  person  available. 

My  observations  are  supjxirted  in  fact  by  the 
success  of  the  man  in  (piestion  in  meeting  the 
coiuplex  and  ever  increasing  recpurements  of  his 
jtosilion,  and  rendering  cai»able,  efficient,  and 
satisfactory  service. 

Accepting  Mr.  Lyle’s  eouelusioiis,  based 
njxni  bis  personal  knowledge  of  one  blind 
executive  in  a  special  conn»lex  field  of 
executive  work,  as  suggestive  rather  than 
(‘((uelusive  jnsatf,  we  proceed  to  enlarge 
somewhat  upon  the  analyses  of  the  eleven 
groups  giv(*n  ns  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Ad.ministratiox 

Of  the  210  hliinl  and  partially  blind  j)er- 
sons  returning  their  <piestionnaires,  fifteen, 
or  7.14  per  cent,  alt  totally  blind,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  administrative  j^nrsiiits.  This  i)er- 


eentage  seems  surprisingly  large,  and  it  is 
l)robable  that  more  complete  returns  would 
show  a  smaller  ratio  of  administrative  blind 
people  to  the  total  blind  people  engaged  in 
superior  professions.  These  fifteen  persons 
are  distributed  throughoiit  the  United 
States,  seemingly  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
country ’s  gross  population — eight  from  the 
East,  five  from  the  West,  and  two  from  the 
South.  The  fact  that  .six  out  of  this  num¬ 
ber  are  women  is  indicative  of  the  ability 
of  our  blind  women  to  take  their  places 
along  with  their  blind  brothers  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  field.  The  average  age  of  this 
group  Ls  forty-eight  years  and  the  average 
service  .seventeen  years,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they,  in  general,  assumed  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  preparation 
of  these  individuals  for  administrative  work 
comj)rised  a  complete  college  education, 
often  including  special  courses  of  one  sort 
or  another.  The  difficulty  experienced 
most  commonly  was  that  of  securing  the 
necessary  amount  of  sighted  assistance  in 
the  form  of  readers.  In  their  subsequent  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  the  same  difficulty  of 
securing  readers,  coupled  with  that  of 
j)roper  guide  service,  is  very  much  empha¬ 
sized.  In  their  profesional  affiliations,  this 
grouj)  enjoys  a  rather  extensive  contact  both 
with  organizations  for  the  blind  and  with 
other  social  agencies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  indicates,  it  seems  to  us,  two  im- 
|)ortant  facts;  first,  that  our  leading  blind 
people  .sense  the  importanee  of  modern 
sw'ial  trends;  and  second,  that  work  for  the 
blind  in  many  of  its  phases  is  gradually 
taking  its  place  among  the  more  .scientific 
social  activities  of  the  country. 

From  the  standpoint  of  remuneration, 
the  average  for  this  important  group  is  sur- 
l)risingly  low,  being  only  $2,424  per  annum, 
and  this  fact  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
ditficnity  before  mentioned  of  securing  ade- 
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qiiate  reading  and  guide  service  may  be  in 
reality  a  purely  financial  one.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  no  matter  how  able  the  blind  per¬ 
son  may  be.  it  is  more  costly  for  him  in 
time,  strength,  and  money  to  do  a  given  job 
as  well  as  he  could  were  he  possessed  of 
sight.  The  courage  of  these  administrative 
people  is  indicated  definitely  in  the  rather 
limitetl  advice  that  they  offer  their  fellow- 
workers,  whieh  advice  is  comprised  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  words,  “hard  work  and  per¬ 
sistence.” 

There  are  in  the  adminLstrative  group, 
as  in  each  of  the  eleven  profe.ssions  here 
listed,  certain  outstanding  or  unusual  per- 
.sons.  Since,  however,  the  returns  from  these 
questionnaires  do  not  include  many  of  our 
well-known  successful  blind  people,  we  are 
definitely  refraining  from  emphasis  upon 
any  individual  accomplishment,  however 
exceptional  it  may  be. 

Further  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  nine  of  this  group  were  either  born 
blind  or  became  .so  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  and  the  remaining  six  subsequent  to 
eighteen  yeai’s  of  age.  If  their  efficiency 
may  be  judged  by  their  salaries,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  lies  with  the  first  group  of  nine, 
enjoying  an  average  of  .$2,606  per  annum ; 
the  second  group  of  six,  receiving  only 
$2,152  a  year. 

Business 

The  number  of  blind  people  reported  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  is  twenty-eight,  consti¬ 
tuting  13.113  per  cent  of  those  reported  in 
all  eleven  profe.ssional  lines.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the.se  twenty-eight  persons  is  pro¬ 
portionately  heavier  in  the  West  and  South 
than  was  that  of  the  Administrative  group 
— ten  in  the  East,  seven  in  the  West,  and 
eleven  in  the  South.  It  is  sugge.sted  that  the 
greater  success  along  business  lines  in  the 
West,  and  especially  in  the  South,  may  be 
due  to  less  keenness  of  competition  in  these 
sections  than  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 


States.  The  verj’  much  greater  predomi¬ 
nance  of  men  over  women  engaged  in  busi- 
ne.ss  activities,  as  such,  is  possibly  due  to 
the  exposed  and  rugged  nature  of  many  of 
these  enterprises.  The  average  age  of  this 
group  is  forty-six  years,  which  is  two  years 
less  than  that  of  the  Administrative  group ; 
while  the  average  time  of  service  is  sixteen 
years,  or  one  year  less  than  that  of  the  first 
group.  Deducting  sixteen  from  forty-.six.  it 
would  seem  that  the  average  blind  pei*son 
here  reported  engaged  in  business  at  the 
age  of  thirty. 

Of  this  group  of  twenty-eight,  only  one 
reports  a  college  education  and  one  more, 
business  training  in  connection  with  his 
high-school  course.  With  only  an  occasional 
exception,  the  entire  group  gives  “Experi¬ 
ence”  throughout  the  years  as  the  sole 
preparation  for  their  business  suceess.  As 
a  group,  they  acknowledge  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  .securing  what  training  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  business  pursuits;  but,  in 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  their  several 
enterprises,  the  difficulties  incident  to  get¬ 
ting  about  and  those  incident  to  proper 
supervision  of  their  sighted  assistants  are 
generally  emphasized.  What  professional 
affiliations  these  individuals  enjoy  are  con¬ 
fined,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  limited 
nature  of  their  preparation,  almost  entirely 
to  men  and  women  of  their  particular  line 
of  business. 

In  the  matter  of  remuneration,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  group  as  here  reported,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  idea,  receive  less  income  per 
annum  than  the  Administrative  group, 
namely,  an  average  of  only  $2,263.  If  the 
average  income  of  such  persons  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  volume  of  business  done,  this 
fact  may  explain  somewhat  the  twofold 
difficulty  experienced.  In  other  words,  lack 
of  sufficient  income  to  justify  guide  service 
and  to  secure  other  proper  sighted  assist¬ 
ance  may  account  for  difficulties  incident 
thereto. 
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Divinity 

Th(*  "roup  of  blind  peojile  reportiii"  here 
as  feeliu"  themselves  divinely  called  to  the 
ministry  is  fourteen  in  number,  equalliii" 
h.()7  per  cent  of  the  entire  210.  The  geo- 
grajihical  distribution  of  this  group  follows 
more  closely  the  general  pojnilation  than 
doe.s  the  lliLsiiu^s  group — seven  in  the  East, 
four  in  the  West,  and  three  in  the  South. 
The  jiredomi nance  of  men  over  women, 
namely,  twelve  to  two,  is  at  least  what 
should  be  exjiected  in  this  line  of  work, 
which  does  not  in  general  recognize  women 
as  ministers  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  As  the  average  age  of  the.se  individ- 
uaLs  Is  reported  as  fifty-three  and  the  aver¬ 
age  service  is  twenty  years,  it  would  api>ear 
that  as  a  grouj)  they  entered  actively  upon 
their  ministerial  dutie.s  at  the  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  average  age  of  thirty-three.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  eight  of  this  number 
are  totally  blind,  while  six  have  partial 
sight.  All  of  the  six,  however,  require  both  a 
reader  and  a  driver  or  guide,  which  defi¬ 
nitely  cla.s.sifies  them  as  blind.  Three  of  the 
fourteen  were  blind  from  birth,  six  became 
blind  before  they  were  fourteen,  and  five 
lost  their  sight  after  they  were  twenty-one. 
If  we  may  judge  success  by  size  of  salary, 
we  find  that  the  nine  born  or  becoming 
blind  before  they  were  fourteen  enjoy  an 
average  salary  of  $1,657 ;  whereas  the  five 
becoming  blind  after  twenty  yeai’s  of  age 
enjoy  an  average  salary  of  only  $1,140, 
which  is  an  average  for  the  whole  group  of 
approximately  $1,400. 

Noting  the  advanced  age  at  which  this 
grou|)  entered  upon  their  work,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  their  preparation 
very  generally  included  both  college  and 
seminary  training.  We  find,  also,  that  their 
profe.ssional  affiliations  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  Business  group,  and  com- 
|)arable  to  the  a.ssociations  enjoyed  by  those 
engaged  in  administrative  work.  The  finan¬ 


cial  return  of  $1,400  per  person  as  com¬ 
pared  w'ith  $2,400  and  $2,200.  respectively, 
for  Administration  and  Business,  would 
seem -to  be  in  proportion  to  the  usual  re¬ 
turns  for  the.se  professions. 

Home  Teaching 
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The  number  of  home  teachers  returning  j 
questionnaires  is  surprisingly  low,  consti-  j 
futing  only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber.  Tbe  distribution  of  these  seventeen  i 
teachers — eight  in  the  East,  seven  in  the 
West,  and  two  in  the  South,  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  general  population  as  closely  as 
the  former  groups;  but.  in  light  of  the 
measure  of  organized  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  respective  sections,  this  distribution 
is  probably  a  correct  reflection  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  to  the  blind.  While  the  w’omen 
predominate  over  the  men  at  the  ratio  of 
twelve  to  five,  their  superior  number  is  not 
surprising  when  we  think  of  it  in  relation 
to  the  part  that  women  play  generally  in 
the  field  of  teaching.  The  fact  that  30  per  f 
cent  of  the  number  are  men  is  probably  due 
to  physical  difficulties  incident  to  traveling  I 
long  di.stances  and  to  remote  corners  of  the  | 
territory  to  be  covered.  The  average  age  of  | 
this  group  is  close  to  thirty-eight,  and  the  f 
period  of  their  service  averages  eight  years,  i 
Thus  it  apiiears  that,  in  general,  they  be-  ! 
gan  work  at  thirty  years  of  age,  wdiich  ap-  ' 
proximates  the  average  of  the  Administra-  | 
tive  and  Business  groups,  and  is  three  years  | 
^miinger  than  that  of  the  Divinity  group,  j 
Only  two  of  these  seventeen  home  teachers  1 
have  more  than  8  per  cent  vision,  the  two  [ 

possessing  20  per  cent  only.  Seven  of  the  j 

seventeen  lost  their  sight  subsequent  to  I 
fourteen  years  of  age.  and  ten  were  either  | 
born  blind  or  became  .so  prior  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Here  again  the  former  group  1 
enjoy  an  average  .salary  of  $1,217,  while 
the  latter  receive  .$1,334,  making  a  general 
average  of  .$1,286.  While  this  .slight  differ-  j 
ence  is  not  conclusive,  it  seems  to  point  | 
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toward  the  fact  that  those  blinded  later  in 
life  do  not  enjoy  any  financial  advantaj^e, 
so  far  as  their  employment  is  concerned, 
over  those  who  are  born  blind  or  become  so 
at  an  early  a<?e.  It  may  be  observed  also  that 
this  average  yearly  remuneration  is^  per 
cent  less  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Divinity 
grout). 

An  analysis  of  the  preparation  for  its 
special  work,  which  this  group  was  privi- 
legeil  to  take,  shows  only  one  complete 
college  course ;  one  two-year  Social  and 
Health  Work  Course;  a  few  1,'niversity  Ex¬ 
tension  Courses;  and  special  homework 
courses.  The  majority  appear  to  have  be¬ 
gun  their  work  upon  graduation  from  the 
high  school  dei)artment  of  some  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  If,  therefoi'e,  as  seems 
probable,  these  home  teachers  are  typical, 
from  the  .standpoint  of  preparation,  of 
American  home  teachers  for  the  blind  in 
general,  there  Ls  tremendous  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  the  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  group  responsible  for  this 
phase  of  superior  professions.  “Poor  pay. 
poor  preach,”  is  true  enough;  but  poor 
preparation  is  inevitably  followed  bj"  i)oor 
service  and  consecpient  poor  pay.  The  same 
demand  for  guide  and  reading  assistance 
appears  here  as  with  the  previous  three 
groups;  but  there  is  even  a  greater  lack, 
with  this  group  than  with  former  groups, 
of  imagination  and  helpful  sugge.stion ; 
while  their  professional  contacts  and  asso¬ 
ciations  are  exceedingly  limited. 

Law 

This  group  numbers  tw'enty-five,  or  11.9 
l)er  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  (piestion- 
naires  returned ;  and  the  distribution — 
thirteen  in  the  East,  eight  in  the  West,  and 
four  in  the  South,  approximates  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  of  the  country.  The  fact 
that  there  are  no  women  here  rei)resented 
as  following  the  profession  of  law  Ls  inter¬ 
esting  and  will  doubtle.ss  furnish  grounds 


for  ample  speculation  as  to  the  underlying 
rea.sons  among  our  readers.  The  very  recent 
advent  of  womanhood  into  our  political  life 
may  be  an  adequate  explanation,  since  a 
large  i>ercentage  of  lawyers  of  today  find  an 
outlet  through  politics  for  their  activities. 
The  average  age  of  this  group  is  forty-one 
years  and  the  average  service  Ls  thirteen 
years,  from  which  we  deduce  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  they  entered  upon  the  practice  of  their 
profes.sion  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Two  only  of  the  twenty- 
five  can  be  said  to  have  practical  vision. 
Fifteen  were  either  born  blind  or  became  so 
prior  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  white  ten 
lost  their  sight  in  later  life.  A  comparison 
of  income  shows  that  the  former  group  re¬ 
ceive  an  average  of  .$8,083  per  annum,  amt 
the  latter  an  average  of  .$3,263,  making  a 
general  average  for  the  entire  twenty-five  of 
.$3,109.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
average  income  of  the  group  becoming 
blind  later  in  life  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  group,  this  difference  is 
much  more  than  coveretl  by  the  fact  that 
one  man,  who  did  not  become  blind  until 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  enjoys  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  the 
findings  here  are  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  previous  groups. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  twenty- 
five  lawyers  here  reporting  have  enjoyeil 
both  a  college  and  law  school  preparation 
covering  a  period  of  six  yeai's  or  more; 
while  all  have  had  the  equivalent  of  four 
years’  academic  work  ami  a  tike  periwl  of 
preparatory  legal  training.  As  a  group  they 
have  found  no  special  difficulty  incident  to 
blindne.ss  as  such,  which  fact  leads  us  again 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  their  increased 
average  income  has  not  led  them  to  mini¬ 
mize  obstacles  of  this  sort.  It  is  natural, 
however,  that  the  members  of  this  profes¬ 
sion  should  find  sighted  assistance  ver>’ 
essential ;  but  one  is  led  to  conjecture  as  to 
whether  these  blind  people  do  not  under- 
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estimate  tlie  amount  of  sighted  service 
which  every  professional  man  requires  and 
enjoys  from  his  staff  and  other  assistants. 
The  professional  associations  enjoyed  by 
this  group  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  here  given, 
and  comparable  to  those  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  group ;  which  is  probably  the  direct 
result  of,  first,  their  more  extensive  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life;  and,  second,  the  more  highly 
organized  character  of  the  legal  profession 
itself. 

Literature 

The  number  of  individuals  reporting  as 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  ai-e  only 
eleven,  or  5.25  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
— four  in  the  East,  four  in  the  West,  and 
three  in  the  South.  While  three  report 
themselves  as  partially  blind,  the  degree  of 
vision  is  so  low  as  to  classify  them  as  totally 
blind.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that 
among  this  group  of  eleven  only  two  are 
women.  The  average  age  is  forty-five  years 
and  the  average  period  of  profe.ssional 
work,  fifteen  years.  Here  again  the  average 
age  at  which  these  blind  people  began  their 
work  is  thirty,  very  closely  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  previous  five  groups.  Six  of  this 
group  were  born  blind  or  became  so  prior 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  remaining 
five,  subsequent  to  that  age.  The  respective 
incomes,  although  five  report  only  “nomi¬ 
nal  returns,”  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
average  annual  income  of  $1,275.  The  six 
who  were  blind  at  birth  or  prior  to  four¬ 
teen  average  $780  per  year,  while  the  group 
becoming  blind  later  in  life  average  $1,870. 
Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of 
the  second  group  reports  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  annum  and  another  a  salary  of  $1,950 ; 
while  the  total  number  of  individuals  in¬ 
volved  makes  dependence  upon  the  ap¬ 
parent  result  definitely  uncertain. 

Of  this  group,  six  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  college  training  and  the  remaining 


five  report  “experience”  only  as  their 
major  instructor.  We  find,  as  we  might  con¬ 
jecture  from  the  small  average  income,  that 
their  chief  difficulty  was  that  of  securing 
the  necessary  reading.  Considering  the 
nature  of  literature  as  a  pursuit,  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  would  naturally  be  proportionately 
greater  than,  perhaps,  in  any'  previously 
mentioned  profession  except,  possibly,  Law. 
The  number  of  professional  affiliations  on 
the  part  of  this  group  is  comparatively 
small.  This  is  somewhat  disappointing  ina.s- 
much  as  it  would  seem  unusually  oppor¬ 
tune  for  a  writer  to  have  some  contact  with 
those  interested  in  his  particular  line  of 
thought.  Only  two  of  the  eleven  report  no 
publLshed  works,  while  the  majority  of  the 
others  run  chiefly  to  magazine  articles,  cov¬ 
ering  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including 
poetry  and  politics. 

Musicians 

This  group  of  tw'enty-one  musicians  re¬ 
ports  an  average  age  of  forty-five  years 
and  an  average  period  of  tw'enty-three 
yeare’  service.  This  indicates  that  they  be¬ 
gan  service  at  the  unusually  early  average 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  distribution 
shows  thirteen  in  the  East,  four  in  the 
West,  and  four  in  the  South,  which  is  not 
surprising,  perhaps,  when  the  greater  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  of  the  East  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Again  the  group  includes  seven¬ 
teen  men  and  four  women,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  relatively  low  percentage  for  the 
w’omen;  although  the  absence  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  known  to  the  writer  leaves 
the  whole  question  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
This  group  forms  10  per  cent  of  the  210. 

The  educational  background  of  these 
musicians  rests  principally  upon  their 
training  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
only  four  of  the  twenty -one  having  enjoyed 
the  musical  facilities  of  seminaries  or  other 
musical  colleges.  A  very  much  richer  inter¬ 
course,  however,  with  others  of  their  pro- 
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fession  is  shown  here  than  in  any  previous 
group.  The  chronic  complaint  of  securing 
the  necessary  sighted  assistance  is  very 
much  in  evidence.  Among  the  general  re¬ 
marks  the  rather  unique  idea  that  their 
ambition  should  be  to  surpass  their  seeing 
friends  is  distinctly  pre.sent.  Among  the 
chief  difficulties  encountered  are  those  gen¬ 
erally  incident  to  competition  with  musi¬ 
cians  generally. 

It  is  especially  w'orthy  of  note  that  every¬ 
one  of  this  group  was  either  congenitally 
blind  or  lost  his  sight  prior  to  fourteen 
years  of  age;  one  only  having  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  vision.  The  professional  income 
of  this  group  ranges  from  nothing,  reported 
in  seven  cases,  to  $2,200,  showing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1,082  for  the  fourteen  reporting 
actual  figures.  Disregarding  the  seven  not 
reporting  income,  the  remaining  fourteen 
possibly  compare  favorably  with  the  aver¬ 
age  composer,  church  organist,  and  theater 
player. 

Music  Teachers 

This  group  numbers  twenty-eight  indi¬ 
viduals,  constituting  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  returning  their  question¬ 
naires.  The  territorial  distribution  shows 
ten  in  the  East,  eight  in  the  West,  and  ten 
in  the  South.  As  to  sex,  the  division  is  al¬ 
most  equal — fifteen  men  and  thirteen 
women.  The  average  age  is  forty-one  years, 
average  service,  sixteen,  and  average  age 
at  which  they  began  work,  twenty-five. 
With  one  exception  the  loss  of  sight  was 
congenital  or  prior  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  With  the  possible  exception  of  four 
the  entire  group  is  classified  as  totally 
blind. 

It  is  gratifying  and  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  that  50  per  cent  of  this  group  have 
had  one  or  more  years  of  conservatory  or 
college  preparation  for  their  professional 
.work.  With  no  stated  exception  all  are 
former  pupils  of  some  residential  school 
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for  the  blind.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession  seem  to  be  an 
inadequate  supply  of  appropriate  braille 
music,  and  chronic  financial  shortage.  The 
average  professional  income  of  the  twenty- 
two  reporting  figures  is  $1,458  per  annum. 
]Music  teachers  would  thus  seem  to  rank 
financially  somewhat  higher  than  MusiciaiLs 
as  such. 

Osteopathy 

This  group  of  fourteen  osteopaths  com¬ 
prises  6.67  per  cent  only  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  group  of  210  returning  their 
questionnaires.  Their  distribution  is  some¬ 
what  unusual,  showing  seven  in  the  East, 
six  in  the  West,  and  only  one  in  the  South. 
There  are  only  two  women  among  them, 
which  is  probably  as  reasonable  a  percent¬ 
age  as  is  found  in  Osteopathy  generally. 
The  average  age  of  the  group  is  thirty- 
nine  years,  the  average  term  of  service  is 
eleven  years,  which  indicates,  in  general, 
that  they  began  their  practice  of  osteopathy 
at  the  average  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Five  of  the  fourteen  reporting  became 
blind  subsequent  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Two  of  the  five  report  20  per  cent  of  vision, 
with  an  income  of  $3,000  each;  while  two 
others,  totally  blind,  report  respective  in¬ 
comes  of  $3,000  and  $10,000;  the  fifth  re¬ 
ports  no  income.  All  five  received  either  col¬ 
lege  or  osteopathic  training  subsequent  to 
becoming  blind. 

Of  the  remaining  nine  losing  their  sight 
prior  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  none  was 
congenitally  blind.  All  of  these,  like  the 
five  above  mentioned,  enjoyed  college  or 
special  osteopathic  training.  The  average 
of  six  of  the  nine  reporting  income  is 
$3,066  per  year. 

Outstanding  among  the  remarks  of  this 
very  unusual  professional  group  may  be 
summarized :  use  of  microscope,  dissection, 
and  technical  reading.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  difficulties  which 
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eaiinot  be  surmounted  directly  can  be 
worked  out  throufrh  other  jdiysicians.  Pro¬ 
fessional  affiliations  with  others  of  their 
jiartieular  "roup  seem  to  be  rather  "en- 
eral.  The  rather  unusual  success  attained 
by  this  somewhat  unique  "roup  of  profes¬ 
sional  blind  people  makes  the  limitations 
upon  their  practice  laid  down  by  oste¬ 
opathy  in  "cneral  unhajipy  and  unfair. 

I^IIYSIOTllERAI’Y 

This  "roup  is  numerically  smaller  than 
any  of  the  eleven  professional  "roups  re- 
turniu"  their  questionnaires.  Of  the  ten, 
one  only  is  a  woman ;  tw'o  have  28  and  25 
per  cent  of  si"ht.  respectively;  while  the 
remainiu"  eisht  are  classified  as  blind. 
Four  only  of  the  ten  lost  their  sijrht  subse- 
(pient  to  fourteen  years  of  a"e.  Their  spe¬ 
cial  trainin"  consisted  of  from  three  to 
si.x  years  of  collejye  and  i)hy.siotherapy. 
Their  affiliations  are  mostly,  if  not  ,ieal- 
ously.  confined  to  their  own  particular 
"roup.  In  addition  to  the  usual  difficulties 
incident  to  readers  and  transportation, 
emphasis  is  here  laid  upon  inability  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  ability  of  the 
blind  physiotherapist  to  do  acceptable 
work. 

This  "roup  of  ten  constitutes  4.75  per 
cent  of  the  entire  "roup.  It  is  distributed 
— five  in  fhe  Ilast,  four  in  the  West,  and 
one  in  the  South.  The  real  value  of  the 
fi"ures  reportiu"  their  income,  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  ca.se.s.  is  made  doubtful  by  the 
ju'esence  of  one  unusually  hi"h  income  of 
$12,000,  the  averajre  for  the  entire  "roup, 
with  the  exception  of  one  not  reportiu", 
beiii"  $2,975.  Their  average  a"e  is  thirty- 
nine  years  and  the  avera"e  period  of  serv¬ 
ice,  ten  years,  makin"  the  average  at  which 
they  be"an  work  twenty-nine  years.  Owiii" 
to  the  $12,000  income,  three  out  of  the 
four  becomin"  blind  snbsetpient  to  four¬ 
teen  years  of  ajre  show  an  avera"e  annual 
income  of  $4,991. 


Teachers 

With  the  exception  of  the  llusiness  and 
^lusic  Teachers  groups,  the  teachers  out¬ 
number  the  other  professions  and  consti¬ 
tute  12.86  ])er  cent  of  the  gross  number  of 
(piestiounaires  returned.  Their  distribution 
of  thirteen  in  the  East,  six  in  the  West, 
and  eight  in  the  South  is  probably  more 
nearly  normal  than  several  of  the  other 
groups.  The  ratio  of  ten  women  to  .seven¬ 
teen  men  indicates  strongly  that  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  returned  from  this  group  at 
least  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  facts.  { 
h]ven  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  teach-  [ 
ing  staffs  of  our  residential  and  day  * 
schools  for  the  blind  leads  us  t(t  believe 
that  there  are  many  more  blind  women  I 
than  blind  men  engaged  in  professional  I 
teaching.  This  leads  us  to  emphasize  once  \ 
again  our  belief  that  data  based  upon  so  I 
small  a  number  of  questionnaires  as  here  f 
considered  cannot  be  conclusive.  1 

The  average  age  is  thirty-eight  years,  the  L 
average  term  of  service  is  twelve  years;  r 
which  indicates  that  the  average  age  at 
which  they  began  teaching  was  twenty-six  ! 
years.  Five  only  of  the  twenty-seven  lost 
their  sight  subsequent  to  foiirteen  years  of  i 
age ;  ten  report  practical  sight  or  more. 

With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  whose  I 
j)reparation  was  confined  to  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  this  entire  group  en-  ^ 
.joys  a  college  education,  while  a  number 
of  them  have  done  considerable  graduate  r 
work.  All  but  seven  of  this  group  report  ] 
extensive  professional  affiliations.  The  av¬ 
erage  of  the  twenty-three  reporting  income 
shows  $1,680  ])er  year;  while  four  out  of 
the  five  becoming  blind  .subsequent  to  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  show  an  average  annual  ‘ 
salary  of  $1,468.  ; 

COXCEESIOX 

The  limited  nnniber  of  individuals  in  ^ 
each  of  the  foregoing  “Superior  Profes¬ 
sions’’  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  any  ^ 
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conclusions  of  more  than  passing  value. 
The  (liscus.sion  above  given,  however,  sug¬ 
gests  many  problems  wiiich  are  well  worth 
further  study  by  some  research  agency 
adequately  equipped,  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  for  the  purpose.  Without  doubt  many 
of  our  blind  people  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  refrained  from  replying 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  would  do  so 
if  such  (pie.stionnaire  emanated  from  some 
well-recognized  source  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

As  these  lines  are  penned,  the  di.stress- 
ing  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Pierre  Villey, 
President  of  the  Commission  on  Superior 
Professions  of  the  AVorld  Congress  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  Apart  from  the  lo.ss  of  our  Chief 
in  this  immediate  work,  we  deplore  sin¬ 
cerely  the  deprivation  which  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  civilized  world  has 
sustained  in  the  untimely  passing  of  this 
great  educator  and  ])hilosoiiher. 

BLIND  PENSIONS  IN  MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY 

In  duly,  1933,  the  administration  of 
blind  pensions  in  ^Milwaukee  County 
(Wisconsin)  was  taken  over  by  the  Aid 
I)ej)artmeut  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  which 
was  already  charged  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mothers’  Aid. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Domachowski,  the  Director  of 
Pension.s.  illustrates  Avhat  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  careful  investigation,  both  in 
reiiioving  from  the  pension  roll  those  who 
are  not  ejititled  to  aid  under  the  law  and 
also  ill  providing  more  adeipiate  financial 
a.ssistance  to  those  who  are  actually  in  need : 

In  Milwaukee  County  there  are  517  blind 
peo|)le  recorded  with  the  State  Agencj'.  Of 
these,  2()S  have  not  sufficient  income  to  sup¬ 
port  theni.selves  and  are  aided  by  the  Blind 
Pension  Law.  with  a  monthly  payroll  of 


about  $5,233.  The  supervision  of  these  cases 
was  handed  over  to  the  Aid  Department  in 
July,  1933.  Each  one  was  visited  that  month 
and  again  later  a  pension  check  was  de¬ 
livered  and  a  friendly  contact  made.  A 
change  from  quai’terly  to  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  pension  was  made,  which  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  recipients.  The 
majority  of  the  pensioners  were  found  to 
be  living  under  fair  conditions.  Two  elderly 
invalids  who  had  become  too  great  a  care 
for  the  relatives  looking  after  them  were 
])laced  in  homes  for  aged  peojile.  Eighteen 
were  found  to  have  insuflficient  income  to 
live  jiroperly,  and  upon  a  report  to  the 
County  Board,  their  pensions  were  in¬ 
creased.  Thirty-four  new  applications  have 
been  investigated  and  reported  to  the 
Board,  of  whom  twenty  were  granted  jien- 
sions  and  fourteen  were  denied.  Six  who 
were  living  outside  the  county  or  state  and 
merely  returning  to  receive  the  check  were 
jiroven  to  be  non-residents  and  pensions  dis¬ 
continued.  Six  have  died  since  August  first. 

Of  the  268  cases  studied,  the  majority,  or 
157,  are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  27  being 
helpless  invalids  needing  constant  care. 
Twenty-six  are  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
the  able  bodied  being  students  in  Teachers 
College,  Vocational  School,  Marquette  or 
Music  Schools.  Forty-seven  are  having  in¬ 
struction  from  the  State  Teacher  in  their 
homes. 

Only  eighty  were  born  in  Milwaukee 
County,  and  fifty-four  others  were  natives 
of  other  Wisconsin  counties.  One  hundred 
seventy-nine  were  American  born.  38  from 
(Jermany.  16  from  Austria,  15  Polish,  9 
British,  6  Italians,  6  Norwegian,  6  Russian, 
and  2  (Ireek.  Tn  several  cases  both  husband 
and  wife  are  blind  and  there  the  pensions 
must  care  for  the  .small  children  also.  In 
two  cases  it  was  found  that  a  Mother’s  Pen¬ 
sion  would  take  care  of  the  family  much 
more  adequately,  so  after  the  County  Cor¬ 
poration  (’ounsel  had  ruled  a  blind  father 
incapacitated,  the  aid  was  granted  in  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  and  the  Blind  Pension  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  blind  people  seem  very  ajipreciative 
of  the  regular  visit  of  a  iirobation  officer, 
the  monthly  payment  of  check,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  .shown  in  their  individual  cases. 
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PERKINS  MAGAZINE 

The  Perkins’  Goat  is  the  name  of  the  new 
braille  majjazine  published  by  the  Boys’ 
Upper  School  of  Perkins  Institution.  Its 
aims,  as  expressed  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  first  issue,  are : 

“First,  to  stimulate  our  students  to  pen- 
nine  self-expression  and  creative  writinp; 
second,  to  keep  former  students  and  friends 
of  Perkins  in  touch  with  activities  and  de¬ 
velopments  here;  third,  by  book  reveiws 
and  literary  articles  to  help  braille  readers 
everywhere  in  their  selection  from  the  wide 
ranpe  of  material  now  available.’’ 

A  subscription  price  of  ten  cents  a  copy 
(fifty  cents  for  the  first  six  numbers)  has 
been  set,  a  price  which  is,  of  course,  below 
the  actual  cost  of  publication. 

The  Outlook  wishes  its  new  colleapne 
every  success. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  PRICE  LIST 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  that,  as  the  result  of  a  full  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  production  of  braille  inasic 
and  the  requirements  of  blind  musicians, 
it  has  decided  to  issue  a  new  ^lusic  Price 
List  at  an  early  date. 

The  price  will  not  in  future  be  one 
quarter  the  cost  of  production,  as  in  the 
past,  but  will  represent  a  lower  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost.  Foreipn  customers  will 
be  able  to  obtain  braille  music  at  the  same 
price  as  English  customers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  change  will  benefit  not  onlv  blind 


musicians  abroad  who  wish  to  buy  music 
printed  in  England,  but,  by  inerea.sing 
the  total  sale  of  music,  will  be  of  benefit 
to  British  blind  musicians. 

Pending  the  issue  of  the  new  Price  List, 
which  should  be  ready  in  the  spring  of 
1934,  the  present  catalogue  prices  will  re¬ 
main  in  force  for  home  sales,  but  pur¬ 
chasers  from  abroad  will  be  able  to  buy 
at  the  price  hitherto  charged  to  British 
customers. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Blind  Voters  Act  of  Great  Britain, 
designed  and  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  passed  its  final  stage 
on  July  18,  1933,  when  it  received  Royal 
Assent.  The  Act  came  into  force  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1934,  and  will  apply  in  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  or  ^lunieipal  election  held  after 
that  date. 

Frau  Marie  Lomnitz-Klamroth,  the 
Head  of  the  German  Central  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  Leipzig,  was  seventy  years 
old  on  December  13.  She  was  originally 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Central  Library, 
in  1894,  and  it  is  due  to  her  constant  in¬ 
terest  and  untiring  efforts  that  the  Library 
has  been  able  to  weather  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence. 

An  int(*re.sting  account  of  a  bicycle  made 
for  the  use  of  a  blind  and  a  seeing  person 
by  a  Dresden  society  is  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  German  periodical.  Two  ladies’ 
bicycles  are  used,  joined  by  steel  tubes  at 
the  ends  of  which  are  clips  that  go  round 
the  frames  of  the  machines  and  are  lined 
with  rubber  to  prevent  jolting  on  bad 
roads.  The  cast  of  the  bicycle  is  about 
seventy-five  dollars. 
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HERBERT  H.  WHITE 

Herbert  II.  White',  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1921,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  January  6. 

^Ir.  White  was  bom  in  Hartford  July 
3.  1858,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  that  city, 
where  he  was  intimately  as.sociated  with 
the  banking  and  insurance  institutions  and 
where  he  conspicuously  demonstrated  his 
inherent  purpose  to  serve  as  a  useful  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  good  neighbor.  He  was  not 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  for  his 
parents  were  not  well  to  do,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  accepted  a  minor  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  Hartford  Trust  Company.  Pour 
years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Phoeni.x  National  Bank  in  Hartford.  In 
1899,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  secretary'  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  he  was 
an  as.sistant  cashier  of  the  bank.  In  1906, 
he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  .serving  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  the  .same  y’ear,  he  was 
elected  Director  of  the  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company'  of  Hartford  and,  when 
that  institution  was  merged  wnth  the 
Phoenix  National  Bank,  he  was  retained 
on  the  directorate  of  the  Phoenix  State 
Hank  and  Tru.st  Company. 

Mr.  White  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Common  Council  of  Hartford  from 
1893  to  1897,  and  served  as  an  alderman 
for  the  two  succeeding  years.  For  twenty'- 
six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  West 
^liddle  School  District  Committee  of  his 
native  city  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  High  School  Plan  and  Building  Com¬ 
mission. 


He  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Retreat  in  1903  and  was  chasen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  in  1928,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  new 
medical  pavilion,  installed  at  the  Retreat 
several  years  since,  was  named  for  him. 

Of  Colonial  ancestry,  Mr.  White  was  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  During  the  World  War  he  enlisted 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Guard,  and  in  1919 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  unit. 
In  1918  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Civilian  Relief  Committee  of  the  Hartford 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  in  charge 
of  work  with  disabled  soldiers. 

Mr.  White’s  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  spans  the  forty  years  of  organized 
effort  in  that  field  in  Conneeticxit.  He  i.s 
almost  the  last  of  the  devoted  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  made  passible  the  en¬ 
viable  record  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
served  as  active  Treasurer  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  until  the  management  of  its  finances 
was  entrusted  to  the  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company'.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Institute.  His  fel¬ 
low-members  of  the  Board,  cognizant  of 
his  marked  ability'  and  interest,  by'  tacit 
consent  left  with  him  much  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  Committee.  Probably  only 
those  who  were  closely'  associated  with  him 
in  the  three  departments  of  the  Institute 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  his  kindly'  and 
l)ainstaking  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
work.  It  is  their  unanimous  testimony  that 
a  man  of  exceptional  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  and  ability'  has  gone.  Long  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him  be.st  will 
dwell  the  realization  that  he  stood  .staunchly 
and  patiently  by  tbe  work  in  the  days 
when  it  lacked  popular  appeal  and  when 
the  financial  responsibilities  were  pressing 
and  heavy.  His  cheerfulnes.s,  and  unques- 


*  See  Frontispiece. 
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tioniii};  faith  that  ultimately  there  would 
be  found  a  rifyht  and  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  necessary  ends,  are  indelibly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  man. 

He  had  been  a  Trustee  and  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
since  its  inception.  Ilis  interest  in  the 
national  work  was  of  the  intent  quality 
which  marked  his  services  elsewhere.  All 
through  the  ycai-s,  he  was  a  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  at  meetings  of  the  Foundation’s 
Hxeeutive  Committee  until  the  la.st  months, 
when  his  failin'?  health  prevented.  No 
pha.se  of  the  work  for  the  blind  failed  to 
cidist  his  warm  sympathy,  and  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  problems  of 
their  employment.  Ills  attitude  was  always 
marked  by  cheery  optimism  and  encourage¬ 
ment  as  to  the  possibilities  of  .solving  the 
problems  of  those  without  sight.  When 
the  Foundation  was  making  its  prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  for  the  World  Confer- 
enee  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  White 


ing  the  field  in  which  he  has  served  for 
thirty-six  years. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  ]Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  will  be  published  in  the  April  number  | 
of  the  Ontlook.  I 

SENSORY^  CO.MPENSATION,  OR  THE  t 

VICARIATE  OF  THE  SENSES  I 

{Continued  front  pof/e  12)  j 

S.  C.  Swift,  who  says  that  he  has  mingled  with  1 
blind  people  of  all  ages  for  thirty  years). 

The  public,  however,  insists  upon  its  accur¬ 
acy,  and  calmly  assumes  that  the  blind  do  not 
grasp  the  point  at  issue,  or  atfirms  that  those 
who  protest  are  unbelievers  in  the  goodness  of  1 
(Sod.  Now  the  overthrow  of  the  theory  that  we  I 
specially  comiiensated  for  the  loss  of  sight  will  ! 
destroy  the  false  imi)ressions  legarding  our  | 
wonderfid  memories  and  all  the  other  fantastic  f 

notions,  and  the  way  will  be  opened  for  com-  I 
mon-sense  treatment  of  the  training  and  em-  f 
ployment  of  the  blind.  It  is  notorious  among  the  | 
blind  themselves  that  numbers  of  them  are  not  ) 
at  all  musical,  and  that  mechanical  ability  is  I 


nccompauicd  Mr.  Irwin  to  Vienna  and 
other  large  eeuters  on  tlie  Continent  to  se¬ 
cure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field. 

Mr.  White  will  be  remembered  when 
others  have  been  forgotten.  IIone.sty,  loy¬ 
alty,  patience,  cheerfulness,  and  plain  good 
sense  were  blended  unusually  and  choicely 
in  his  character.  To  the  end  there  were  no 
falterings,  no  false  notes,  no  mistakes  of 
judgment  to  mar  the  uncommon  record  he 
had  made;  he  lived  a  commonplace  life  so 
well  that  posterity  will  know  that  he  has 
lived.  S.  K.  R. 

SLPERINTENDENT  WILSON  RESIGNS 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  the  news  of  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  take  effect  March  1. 

All  workers  for  the  blind  will  hear  with 
regret  that  such  a  veteran  worker  is  leav¬ 


not  a  conspicuous  feature.  Many  blind  are  very 
deficient  in  hearing,  in  smell,  and  in  the  sense 
of  touch  itself. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April  isftue) 

NEW  DEVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
{('ontinued  from  pueje  IS) 

j)o.ssible  users.  Such  infoimiatiou  can  al¬ 
ways  be  had  from  the  Foundation,  but  if 
a  catalogiie.  Issued  annually,  could  list 
every  ])iece  of  apparatus  made,  giving  a 
short  descrii)tion  with  perhaps  a  picture, 

I  think  it  would  stimulate  interest  in  the 
devices,  extend  tlieir  use,  and  even  save 
time  for  some  who,  not  knowing  of  devices 
already  made,  have  invented  identical  ones 
for  their  own  use.  Manufacturers  would 
be  expected  to  do  their  j)art  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  catalogue,  i)rovide  tlie  cuts, 
and  pay  a  proportional  share  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  the  booklet,  which 
should  go  to  every  agency  for  the  blind. 


BULLETIN  BOARD  \ 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 

for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks  j 


before  the  date 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Pupils 
of  the  rlietoric  class  have  sold  two  short  edi¬ 
torials  to  the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  also  placed  an  aidicle  on  animals  with 
the  Denver  Post.  This  brings  the  total  number 
of  editorials,  poems,  and  articles  sold  by  pupils 
of  the  School  up  to  thirty-three,  about  a  dozen 
different  companies  being  purchasers. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  held  on  January  5,  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  An  address  on  ‘‘Experiences 
in  the  Arctic  Zone,”  with  illustrations,  was  a 
feature  of  the  jirogram  ....  New  members 
elected  t(t  the  Board  of  the  Society  are:  Mrs. 
John  F.  Shepley,  Miss  Mary  G.  Reber,  Mr. 
Oscar  L.  Biebinger,  Dr.  S.  WoodnilT,  Dr.  John 
Macivor,  and  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris. 

Minnesota  State  Organization  of  the  Blind — 
Ordinances  regarding  the  use  of  white  canes 
have  been  passed  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Organization. 
A  bill  to  make  these  measures  state  wide  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  but  was  tabled  by  the  Senate. 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind — Last  year 
a  4-H  Club  was  organized  among  the  boys  of 
the  School,  and  a  group  of  six  boys  engaged 
in  poultry-keeping,  both  for  its  possible  vo¬ 
cational  value  and  for  the  financial  profit  they 
would  derive  from  it.  This  year  a  4-H  Club 
has  been  forme<l  among  the  girls,  and  they 
also  have  gone  in  for  poultry-raising.  There 
are  three  teams,  each  composed  of  two  girls. 
Each  team  cares  for  a  flock  of  thirty  hens.  They 
have  a  newly  erected  poultry-house  of  modern 
design  and  are  fully  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  as  the  boys  ....  A  short  time  ago  a 
skee-ball  alley  was  installed  in  the  gymnasium 
building,  and  the  boys  are  deriving  a  great 


of  publication. 


deal  of  enjoyment  from  it.  The  various  pockets 
are  equippe<l  with  bells  of  different  tones  which 
ring  whenever  a  successful  shot  is  made,  thus 
enabling  the  player  to  know  the  score  he  has 
attained.  Blind  boys  can  play  this  game  as 
accurately  as  they  can  bowl,  and  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  no  one  is  reeiuired  to  set  up  pins 
.while  the  players  wait  for  him.  Skee-balling 
affords  fully  as  much  amusement,  exercise,  and 
opportunity  for  competition  as  bowling,  and 
offers  a  pleasant  alternative  for  the  latter 
sport. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blitul — The 
making  of  fiber  flowers  has  been  begun  by  the 
Association,  and  three  blind  people  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  learn  this  industry.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  another  year  a  sale  for  these  flowers 
can  be  worked  np. 

Adult  Blitul  Home  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Denver) — Dr.  Clinton  G.  Hickey,  for 
sixteen  years  President  of  the  Board  of  the 
Adult  Blind  Home,  has  resigned  and  Mr.  0.  L. 
Shuman,  a  business  man  in  Denver,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  him.  Other  officers  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  December  were:  William 
T.  Eccles,  Vice-President;  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen,  Seeretary;  Edwin  J.  Clark,  Financial 
Secretary;  F.  D.  Stackhouse,  Treasurer,  and 
Ijouis  C.  Jackson,  blind  member  of  the  Exwu- 
tive  Committee. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind — A  library 
is  being  built  up  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
others  interestwl  in  various  phases  of  the  work 
for  the  blind.  The  cataloguing  is  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologj’  and  already 
several  thousand  reference  cards  have  been 
prepared.  Various  vital  subjects  are  being 
selected  and  assigned  to  teachers  for  groups 
of  research  in  connection  with  a  definite  study 
plan. 
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Oregon  BUiul  Trades  School — An  exhibition 
of  the  activities  and  trades  taught  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Blind  Trades  School  was  given  in  the  audi- 
tctriinu  of  the  Meier  and  Prank  department 
store  in  Portland.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
program  was  Anna  Lee  Snyder,  a  blind 
psychic,  who  answered  questions  mornings  and 
afternoons  each  day.  Kducational  talks  and 
musical  programs  were  also  arranged. 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped — The 
new  head(iuarteis  of  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped  is  at  316  East  Jefferson  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Federal  Emergency  PMucational  Relief  pro¬ 
gram  has  airangerl  for  a  series  of  classes  for 
adults  to  be  conducted  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Association.  Five  courses  wilt  be  offered, 
namely,  American  history,  English,  music,  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  and  drama  production.  The  work 
has  been  planned  to  elicit  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  free  discussion  will  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Courses  are  open  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  workers  in  the  Association  building. 

Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind — Officers  of  the  Fifth  District  Chapter 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  during  1933-34  include:  Mr.  J.  T. 
McGrath,  President;  Mrs.  Raymond  Wolfe, 
Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Morris  Hirsch,  Treasurer 
....  There  are  now  twenty-three  blind  work¬ 
ers  employed  at  the  Community  Shop,  engaged 
in  making  various  articles. 

Lions  International — The  annual  report  of 
Lions  International  states  that  out  of  a  total 
of  1,277  activities  reported  during  the  year, 
394  Clubs  furnished  3,987  pairs  of  glasses  for 
children  with  faulty  vision;  84  gave  optical 
treatment  to  465  children;  33  financed  54  eye 
operations;  26  purchased  artificial  eyes;  26 
conducted  eyesight  surveys;  17  operated  eye 
clinics;  10  established  blind  men  in  business; 
12  kept  blind  children  in  school;  and  1  Club 
established  and  maintained  a  camp  for  blind 


girls  ....  A  recent  development  in  the  work 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Orlando,  Florida,  is  the 
addition  of  free  correspondence  courses  in 
braille  for  blind  persons  speaking  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  Gennan,  or  Swedish.  These 
courses  were  carefully  prepared  and  were 
checked  by  a  qualified  linguist.  They  are  offered 
in  addition  to  the  regular  correspondeiiee 
course  in  bi-aille  for  the  English-sireaking  blind. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blindr— 
On  October  27,  a  Memorial  on  Pensions  for 
the  Blind,  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  signed  by  all  Canadian  organiza¬ 
tions  of  and  for  the  blind,  was  forwarded  to 
the  Prime  Minister  under  a  covering  letter 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Institute.  Later 
a  complete  replica  of  the  Memorial  was  mailed 
to  each  of  the  nine  Provincial  Premiers.  In 
December,  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  and  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  met  with  the  Honor¬ 
able  R.  D.  Bennett,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion,  to  discuss  possible  action.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  sympathetic  to  the  problem 
but  explained  that  present  economic  conditions 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  advance  a 
blind  pension  plan  at  this  time.  .  .  .  After  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  the  industrial  department  of 
the  Maritime  Division  of  the  Institute  was  tem¬ 
porarily  closed,  and  seven  of  the  eight  totally 
blind  operatives  were  transferred  to  the  On¬ 
tario  broom  factory,  located  in  Toronto.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  find  employment  for  the 
eighth  in  Halifax  since  he  preferred  to  remain 
there.  The  sales  teiritory  of  the  Maritime 
Division  was  turned  over  to  the  Ontario  fac¬ 
tory  as  an  outlet  for  the  resultant  increased 
production.  The  expense  of  moving  the  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families  and  getting  them  settled 
in  Toronto  was  borne  by  the  National  Institute, 
and  all  parties  concerned  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement. 

Perkins  Institution — On  December  17  the 
Perkins  choirs  gave  their  annual  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  and  on  Thursday 
evening  of  the  same  week  repeated  the  concert 
at  the  School  ....  “The  Valiant”  by  Hol- 
worthy  Hall  and  Robert  Middlemas  was  pre- 
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sente<l  l)y  a  speech  class  of  Upper  School  hoys 
in  December  ....  Just  before  Christinas,  ilr. 
Fai  rell  arrangt>d  a  series  of  chapel  talks  by  the 
foreifjn  students  living  at  Perkins.  Each  per- 
.son  told  of  the  Christmas  customs  in  his  own 
country.  There  were  representatives  from 
India,  Norway,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Greece.  An 
English  member  of  the  staff  told  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  customs  in  England  ....  Miss  Marion 
Kenion  of  Boston  University  has  been  giving 
a  eoui-se  at  Perkins  on  “The  Changing  School.” 
The  staff  members  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  further  study  will  receive 
credit  at  Boston  University  ....  Experimen¬ 
tal  classes  are  being  held  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  to  acquaint  some  of  our  students 
with  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  art.  Another 
group  of  Upper  School  boys  has  gone  in  week¬ 
ly  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  in  Cambridge, 
where  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  is  continuing  the 
work  begun  last  year  along  this  line. 

Neiv  York  Guild  for  the  Jeieish  Blind — The 
circulating  library  of  the  Community  Workers 
Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Blind  has  become  a  very  interesting  part  of 
their  work.  It  has  been  necessary  for  them  to 
turn  over  an  entire  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
library  and  the  book-binding  department. 

The  library  is  in  constant  use  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  come  to  the  Community 
House  and  is  circulated  to  those  applying  for 
the  use  of  its  books.  In  the  past  year  a  new 
feature  has  been  added  to  the  Community 
Workers’  educational  program.  Many  sightless 
high-school  and  college  students,  unable  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  assignments  merely  by  having  their 
texts  read  to  them,  requested  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  textlwok  material  transcribed  into 
braille.  The  advantages  of  such  texts  are  ob¬ 
vious.  Students  can  read  and  reread  their 
assignments  as  many  times  as  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  may  require,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  Besides  the  need  for  textbook 
material,  there  have  come  many  requests  for 
books  on  Jewish  subjects  not  found  in  other 
braille  circulating  libraries.  These  are  being 
taken  care  of,  as  well  as  books  in  French  and 
other  foreign  languages.  Through  the  generous 
aid  of  a  staff  of  volunteer  braillists,  most  of 


whom  had  been  trained  at  the  Community 
Workei’s,  all  texts  are  transcribed  and  bound  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 

There  are  at  present  well  over  three  hundred 
volumes  available  to  blind  readers  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  New  volumes  are  being  added  constantly. 

Many  law  books  have  also  been  added  and 
the  Community  Workers  welcome  requests  for 
new  Imoks,  both  fiction  and  non-fletion.  The 
library'  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and 
reipiests  for  books  will  be  attended  to  promptly. 
There  is  no  fee  connected  with  any  of  the 
Community  House  activities.  The  handicap  of 
the  person  applying  is  his  card  of  admission. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind — During  the  year 
1932-33,  the  medical  department  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind  was  unusually  busy.  The 
enrolment  for  the  year  was  240  children,  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  to  21  years  of  age. 

The  medical  department  consists  of  an  ocu¬ 
list,  a  general  practitioner,  and  a  dentist,  who 
are  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  a  full-time  trained 
nurse,  who  has  several  assistants.  The  hos¬ 
pital  is  located  on  the  northwest  part  of  the 
campus  and  is  some  distance  from  the  main 
school  building  and  the  cottages. 

The  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  department 
had  a  very  busy  and  successful  year.  Three 
children  were  sent  back  to  the  public  schools 
because  of  improved  vision.  There  were  4 
pupils  in  the  school  who  had  active  trachoma, 
in  varying  stages.  These  patients  were  treated 
daily  and  were  much  improved  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

In  spite  of  the  several  epidemics,  49  opera¬ 
tions  were  performed.  The  operations  per¬ 
formed  consisted  of  cataract  extractions,  need- 
lings,  plastics,  muscle  removal  of  the  eye,  and 
tonsillectomies.  No  post-operative  infections 
occun'ed  in  a  single  case. 

In  addition  to  the  above  operations,  the 
oculist  e.xamined  each  of  the  students  once  in 
the  fall,  when  school  opened,  and  just  before 
school  closed,  in  June.  During  the  school  year 
7  children  were  refracted  and  had  glasses  pre¬ 
scribed.  In  conjunction  with  the  scaling  opera¬ 
tions,  over  37  radium  treatments  were  given, 
each  one  averaging  from  3  to  5  minutes  in 
duration. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  map  he  horrotred  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Dr.  Sara  Stinelifiekl,  in  her  new  book 
Speech  Dmmlers  pnblislied  by  Ilarconrt, 
Drace  and  Dompanj',  devotes  the  better 
part  of  (diapter  IV  to  a  discussion  of 
speech  disorders  anion"  lilind  children. 
There  are  also  references  to  the  speech  of 
the  blind-deaf.  The  study  is  built  upon 
investifjations  conducted  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

“Case  of  Hysterical  Blindne.ss  from 
Early  American  Ili.story”  by  C.  X.  Allen, 
in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychol og if,  tells  of  the  attacks  of  blind¬ 
ness  suffered  by  General  Clinton  of  the 
British  army  dnrin"  the  Revolutionary 
War.  New  data  is  found  which  clarifies  the 
story  of  the  victory  of  Washinjiton  over 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  part  of 
which  is  of  psycholofrical  and  psychiatric 
interest. 

The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
for  September,  19311,  carries  an  article  by 
Alfred  F.  Hess  and  Daniel  B.  Kirby,  “The 
Incidence  of  Xerophthalmia  and  Xi"ht- 
Blindne.ss  in  the  United  States — A  Gaupre 
of  Vitamin  A  Deficiency.”  In  spite  of  re¬ 
cent  knowledffe  in  regard  to  vitamins  and 
collected  data  as  to  their  distribution 
amon"  the  various  foods,  it  is  still  a  moot 
(piestion  whether  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
these  e.ssential  food  factors  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diet.  This  question  is  particularly 
acute  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  vitamin 
A  in  the  diet  of  both  children  and  adults. 

The  Delineator  for  Xovendier,  1933,  has 
a  t'hristmas  .story  by  F.  Fra.ser  Bond,  called 
“And  It  Came  to  Pass”  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chai’acter  is  blind. 


Occupations — The  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine,  October,  1933,  has  an  article 
“Vocations  for  the  Handicapped”  by  Se¬ 
ville  Millar  and  Louise  C.  Odencrantz. 
While  this  study  deals  with  all  handi¬ 
capped  classes,  it  contains  much  of  interest 
on  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance  for 
the  blind. 

i\fi.ss  Odencrantz  also  has  an  article  in 
the  Social  Service  Review,  September,  1933, 
“A  Research  Program  in  the  Field  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.”  The  writer  con¬ 
tends  that  “the  planning  of  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  requires  an  awareness  of  the  all¬ 
round  needs  of  the  individual  who  is 
physically  handicapped,  and  a  translation 
of  those  needs  into  services  for  the  group.” 

“See  and  Believe”  by  F.  11.  Brennan, 
is  a  story  in  Collier’s  for  January  27.  1934, 
in  which  the  principal  character,  born 
with  cataracts  on  both  eyes,  regains  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

The  qiiestion  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  was  one  of  the  many  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties 
A.ssociation  for  the  Blind.  ^lanchester, 
England.  A  nineteen-page  mimeographed 
report  of  this  meeting  is  now  available. 

“Shepherd  Dogs  to  Guide  the  Blind.” 
an  illustrated  article  in  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  for  January,  1934,  is  a  description  of 
the  “Seeing  Eye”  institution  in  ^lorris- 
town,  X.  J.,  which  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  HarrLson  Eustis. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  TEACHER 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy:  The  Stoky  Be¬ 
hind  Helen  Keller,  hy  Nella  Braddy. 

Douhleday,  Doran  d’  Company,  Inc., 

Garden  City,  A*.  Y.,  193.3.  .365  pp.,  $.3.00. 

A  reiidiu};  of  this  triumphant  storj' 
briniis  to  mind  an  experience  at  a  German 
institution  for  the  deaf,  in  1909,  while 
Europe  was  still  skeptical  about  Helen 
Keller.  The  Director  had  taken  me  over 
his  school.  Then,  sayin*?  that  his  teachers 
wished  to  meet  me,  he  left  me  with  them 
at  mid-morninw  lunch.  As  soon  as  cour¬ 
tesy  allowed,  their  spokesman,  risiiif?, 
asked  inquisitorially : 

“You  know  Helen  Keller?” 

“Yes,  I  have  known  her  and  her  teacher 
rather  intimately  for  twenty  years.” 

“Is  what  they  .sa}'  of  her  true?” 

“In  general,  yes  indeed;  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  no,  as  when  a  newspaper  reported 
her  as  going  out  cycling  alone  and  being 
able  to  guide  herself  without  difficulty. 
Such  absurdities  mast  be  expected,  for 
Helen  Keller  has  long  been  first-page 
news.  ’  ’ 

“Of  course,  but  did  she  write  the  let¬ 
ters  and  articles  attributed  to  her?” 

“Yes,  certainly,” 

“You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  she  typed 
them  from  her  teacher’s  dictation?  We 
are  .skeptical  about  the  authorship.  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  girl  who  is  both  deaf 
and  blind  can  use  language  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  deaf  person  we  have  ever 
known,  as  she  appears  to  do.  No ;  we  think 
that  the  stories  about  Helen  Keller  are 
nmerikanisch.” 

Now  this  to  me,  a  visitor,  .seemed  almast 
rude;  but  remembering  that  we  were  all 
fellow-teachers  and  that  not  a  few  Ameri¬ 


cans  were  similarly  distrustful,  I  explained 
that,  while  Helen  was  a  rare  pupil,  her 
teaching  had  been  done  under  exception¬ 
ally  favorable  conditions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  teacher ;  that  Miss  Sullivan, 
though  unable  to  .spell  her  own  name  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  had  been,  while 
attending  Perkins  Institution,  perhaps  the 
most  avid  and  original  pupil  it  had  ever 
had ;  that  in  giving  Helen  the  key  to 
language  and  in  the  way  she  went  about 
in.structing  her,  she  had  shown  the  cre¬ 
ativeness  of  a  born  teacher;  also,  that  no 
le.ss  a  personality  than  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  had  recognized  her  originality  and 
superior  effectiveness.  No  indeed ;  the  be¬ 
lieving  championship  of  Helen  and  Aliss 
Sullivan  by  many  of  the  internationally 
known  of  our  people  .should  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  it  was  genuine  and  jastified. 

This  episode  impressed  me  tremendously. 
When  I  told  Miss  Sullivan  about  it  she 
laughingly  said  that  it  did  not  .surprise 
her;  that  for  years  one  foreigner  after 
another  had  visited  them,  often  prepared 
to  scoff  but  always  leaving  to  praise — 
Helen;  yes.  Helen  alone.  But  why  .so?  Aliss 
Braddy  correctly  ascribes  it  to  the  start¬ 
ling  revelation  Helen  is  of  happiness,  of 
overwhelming  animation,  of  gracious 
manners,  of  bright  responsiveness — all 
summed  up  in  the  word  “charm.”  Natu¬ 
rally  most  of  these  people  were  satisfied 
to  bask  in  this,  .scarcely  noticing  the 
teacher  who,  while  always  present  and 
alert,  chose  to  stand  aside,  happy  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  her  incomparable  pupil. 
Her  understanding  friends  know  that  her 
anxiety  has  ever  been  to  guard  and  to 
protect  Helen  from  the  over-zealous  inter¬ 
ference  of  others ;  and  that  in  so  doing  she 
has  sometimes  made  enemies — which  is  to 
her  credit.  But  .she  has  made  mast  acquaint¬ 
ances  her  friends — which  Is  even  more  to 
her  credit. 

This  book.  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Kel- 
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ter,  seems  to  me,  and  to  most  with  whom 
I  liave  talked,  wonderfully  well  and 
graphically  told.  (At  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  a  third  edition  has  been  ordered.)  Per¬ 
haps  Miss  Braddy,  who  is  of  Welsh  de¬ 
scent,  has  overemphasized  the  Irish 
element  throughout;  also  overdone,  some 
friends  say,  the  almshouse  experiences  of 
Annie  Sullivan  when  a  young  girl.  But 
both  factors  must  have  been  of  funda¬ 
mental  influence;  and  every  factor  should 
be  analyzed  and  studied  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  what  followed.  Miss  Sullivan  had 
native  wit,  vivacity,  and  she  brought  to 
school  resourcefulness  and  strength.  Few 
knew  of  her  having  lived  among  the  pauper 
women  of  Tewksbury.  No  one  who  now 
first  realizes  the  luridness  of  her  life  there 
can  but  admire  her  all  the  more  for  ris¬ 
ing  so  high  above  it.  Of  course,  she  re¬ 
sented  the  rigid,  puritanic  atmosphere  of 
Perkins  Institution.  By  contrast  its  atmos¬ 
phere  must  have  seemed  to  her  stupid  and 
dull  and  antipathetic ;  for  she  still  resents 
it.  While  Miss  Braddy  admits  that  the 
discipline  there  was  what  the  rebellious 
pupil  needed,  she  undervalues  the  golden 
opportunity  the  six  years  at  such  a  school 
supplied.  This  girl  had  come  there  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  up  for  past  years  and  lost 
opportunities.  Her  pre-school  experiences 
had  certainly  sharpened  her  wits  and  left 
her  critical  and  controversial,  independent 
and  unruly.  In  general,  her  schoolmates 
did  not  interest  her  nor  she  them.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  feared  her  tongue.  One  of  them 
has  told  me  that  even  the  teachers  might 
be  brought  to  book  by  it  over  stated  ques¬ 
tions  of  opinion  or  of  fact,  since  what¬ 
ever  Annie  Sullivan  had  studied  she  knew 
and  could  explain  in  a  flash.  We  learn 
from  our  “.story”  that  this  ability, 
earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity  won  the 
admiration  of  certain  of  these  teachers 
and  of  her  housemother,  all  of  whom 
quietly  tutored  and  otherwise  helped  their 


brilliant  charge,  a  guidance  and  control 
which  more  than  once  kept  her  from  being 
expelled  for  insubordination  and  which  left 
her  at  graduation  the  unquestioned  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  her  class. 

So  when,  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Anagnos 
sought  a  teacher  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  in  Alabama,  Annie  Sullivan  was  not 
only  his  most  available  choice  but  also 
the  most  promising  his  staff  could  think 
of.  He  offered  her  the  post  and  had  her 
spend  six  months  back  at  school  prepar¬ 
ing  herself.  She  there  read  all  Dr.  Howe 
had  written  touching  his  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  she  talked  about  it 
with  Laura  herself;  so  that  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  she  went  south,  she  had 
formulated  her  general  plan  of  attack. 
But  the  reader  who  would  comprehend  her 
triumphal  progress  should  realize  that  the 
manner  of  the  instruction  resulted  from 
the  teacher’s  own  experience,  during  years 
in  which  she  had  made  her  poor  eyesight 
an  advantage  to  her,  and  that  when 
through  an  operation  she  got  better  sight, 
she  had  read  much  and  furiously,  epito¬ 
mizing,  as  it  all  did,  eagerness  to  learn 
that  knew  no  bounds  and  that  paid  little 
attention  to  conventional  method.  But  it 
had  this  additional  advantage:  a  mutual 
faith,  dependence,  and  love  had  come  to 
pupil  and  teacher  which,  added  to  their 
combined  concentration  of  purpose,  made 
for  results  that  are  unmatchable.  Here  we 
see  genius. 

Obviously  Miss  Sullivan’s  initial  task 
was  how  to  get  across  to  Helen  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  finger-spelling  would  open  the 
door  to  full  communication  between  them 
and  others.  The  knowledge  that  this  had 
already  been  done  with  Laura,  and  of  how 
it  had  been  done,  must  have  helped 
mightily.  Anyhow,  she  succeeded  in  achiev¬ 
ing  within  weeks  what  it  had  taken  Dr. 
How’e  and  his  special  assistant  as  many 
months  of  experimentation  to  accomplish. 
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This  key  beiiif?  supplied,  no  further  push 
was  needed:  the  two  went  about  spelling 
back  and  forth  all  day  long  the  names  of 
the  things  they  met  with.  The  technique 
of  this  teaching — objective,  realistic  in¬ 
struction  based  on  freshness  and  interest 
—is  Socratic  as  w’ell  as  modem  and  had 
doubtless  suggested  itself  to  the  teacher 
who  had  the  uncommon  common  sense  to 
follow  its  beckonings. 

But  hoAv  did  she  impart  the  knowledge 
of  abstract  words?  She  didn’t  impart  it; 
she  let  Helen  gain  it  as  any  bright  child 
does,  through  gradually  sensing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  words  by  context  or  associa¬ 
tion  with  words  already  understood ;  and 
she  did  this  by  always  using  complete  sen¬ 
tences,  not  alone  through  finger-spelling, 
which  was  both  reading  and  writing,  but 
also  through  the  printed  page  of  embossed 
books.  For  a  time  the  now  inspired  teacher 
made  reading  a  game,  the  game  of  search¬ 
ing  for  known  words;  and  she  tells  how 
the  child  used  to  exult  w’henever  she  found 
one.  The  same  applies  to  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions.  This  pupil  did  not  need  the  cor¬ 
rective  of  grammar:  her  shut-in-ness  pro¬ 
tected  her  from  contact  with  incorrect 
English.  (^lost  of  their  lives  both  teacher 
and  pupil  have  mingled  much  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  people  of  culture.) 

So  Helen ’s  education  progressed  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  suffering  no  interfering  reviews 
and  examinations  (though  she  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  tell  her  parents  about  everything), 
learning  never  became  a  task.  It  was  the 
pupil  who  alwaj's  did  the  pushing  and  the 
motivating,  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  was 
the  child  who  said:  “I  must  speak  like 
Ragnhild  Kaata”;  and  somewhat  later:  “I 
am  going  to  college.”  Both  these  things 
she  did,  the  teacher  serving  as  interpreter 
at  Radcliffe.  Miss  Sullivan  had  Miss  Sarah 
Puller,  the  well-known  head  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston,  teach 
her  to  speak.  Again,  when  the  eager  child. 


through  often  meeting  the  woi’d  God  in 
her  reading,  demanded  an  explanation,  the 
wise  teacher,  perceiving  the  futility  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  this  herself,  took  Helen  to 
Phillips  Brooks  who  well  knew  how  to 
identify  Him  with  the  idea  of  love,  which 
she  passionately  understood.  Dr.  Howe 
had  explained  God  to  Laura  in  the  .same 
way  but  he  had  to  do  it  by  letter  from 
abroad.  This  letter  is  in  print  and  is  a 
revelation  of  his  religious  life. 

The  sympathetic  will  always  consider 
Helen  and  her  teacher  together.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  student  who  considers  that  they 
are  essentially  one  should  know  that  they 
have  always  been  in  many  respects  unlike 
and  are,  therefore,  two.  They  differ  in 
native  intelligence,  Mrs.  ^lacy  being  the 
more  intellectual,  Helen  the  more  plodding 
and  ambitious,  the  thinker,  and  the  lin¬ 
guist.  They  differ  in  their  philosophies  and 
in  religion.  Each  has  her  own  characteris¬ 
tic  style  of  written  expre.ssion ;  each  her 
own  personality  and  individuality.  (See 
the  sheaf  of  beautiful  letters  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “Fortunate  Isle”;  note  on  page 
251  the  letter  describing  sights  and  sounds 
to  Helen.)  It  is  plain  that  in  some  ways 
each  produced  the  other;  that  it  was  op¬ 
portunity  which  developed  the  teacher,  as 
it  was  opportunity  w'hich  made  Grant  and 
Lincoln.  Inevitably  the  ever  studious 
teacher  grew  along  with  her  “always 
happy”  pupil.  But  it  was  not  the  pupil 
who  was  the  genius;  it  was  the  teacher, 
the  result  being  the  composite  product  of 
an  ideal  pupil  and  of  extraordinary 
teaching. 

Dr.  Bell,  as  already  indicated,  perceived 
in  all  this  an  educational  revelation  and 
asked  MLss  Sullivan  to  describe  her  meth¬ 
ods  and  technique  in  detail.  He  assured 
teachers  and  educators  in  general  that  she 
had  for  them  a  very  definite  message.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  hut  natural  that  people  should 
look  upon  Helen  Keller  as  pure  wonder, 
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first  as  a  miracle  cliikl,  then  as  a  miracle 
woman.  Even  most  teachers  still  prefer 
to  do  so.  The  Enroi)eans  seem  now  to  be 
more  understanding  than  we. 

lint  the  miracle  is  really  Mrs.  ^lacy, 
only  1  prefer  to  call  it  genius,  one  symp¬ 
tom  of  which  is  “an  immen.se  capacity  for 
absorbing  essential  knowledge  from  every 
kind  of  contact.”  At  Tewksbury  she  had 
absorbed  vicarious  experiences  of  life 
which,  instead  of  harming  her,  somehow 
helped  her.  At  Perkins  .she  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  life  of  intellect  and 
of  culture,  which  she  readily  made  her  own. 
In  and  through  her  .selfless  devotion  to 
Helen  she  found  her  soul. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  that  ^Irs.  Macy 
has  at  last  told  her  .story  in  this  book.  By 
bringing  it  out  the  author  and  publLshei's 
have  surely  earned  the  gratitude  of 
teachers.  A  doctorate  thesis  on  the  debt  of 
general  education  to  special  education  is 
long  overdue. 

Edward  E.  Ai.lex,  D.Sc. 

SPEECH  DEFECTS  AMONG  THE  BLIND 
Speech  Disorders:  A  Psychoi.ooicai. 
Study  of  the  Various  Defects  of 
Speech,  hy  Sara  M.  Stinch field,  Ph.D. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York,  urn.  d4I  pp..  Si. 00. 

In  192H  Dr.  Stinchfield  jniblished  The 
Fs-ycholoyy  of  Speech  and  Speech  Path¬ 
ology,  two  books  which  were  important 
contributions  to  her  subject  and  have 
bellied  to  filace  scientific  speech  correction 
on  a  professional  level.  In  both  she  made 
some  reference  to  her  work  with  the  blind, 
having  completed  surveys  in  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  which 
indicated  even  a  graver  need  for  her  work 
in  institutions  for  the  blind  than  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  Not  only  did  she  find  a 
higher  percentage  of  blind  pupils  requir¬ 
ing  speech  correction,  but  she  became  con¬ 


vinced  that  any  speech  defect  was  a  vital  1 
hindrance  to  social  success  to  one  ah’eady  1 
laboring  under  a  major  handicap  like 
blindness. 

Speech  Dinorders:  A  Psychological  Study 
of  the  Various  Defects  of  Speech  is  a  much 
more  ambitious  volume  than  her  earlier 
books  and  will  be  wddely  read  and  quoted. 

In  Part  I,  “The  Nature  of  Speech  Dis¬ 
orders.”  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  de-  ! 
voted  to  the  speech  of  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood,  with  an  extensive  classification  of 
sjieech  disorders  under  seven  main  heads. 

In  the  succeeding  five  chapters,  these  dis¬ 
orders  are  de.scribed  in  detail  with  illus¬ 
trative  cases,  accompanied  by  suggestions 
for  their  treatment.  Dr.  Stinchfield ’s  dis¬ 
cussions  show  a  scholarly  range  of  facts, 
but  she  never  loses  touch  with  her  practi¬ 
cal  aim  of  speech  correction,  and  while  the 
book  will  perhaps  be  most  widely  read  by 
specialists,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  convenient 
reference  book  for  anxious  parents  and  dis¬ 
couraged  teachers.  Dr.  Stinchfield ’s  illumi¬ 
nating  descriptions  may  often  help  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  the  case  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  causing  anxiety  in  .school  or 
home  is  a  major  di.sorder  demanding  ex¬ 
pert  attention  without  delay'. 

Readers  of  the  Outlook  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  Dr.  Stinchfield ’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  speech  disorders  among  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

....  It  is  our  belief  that  children  who  suffer 
from  a  defect  or  from  deprivation  in  one  of  the 
senses,  are  more  prone  to  acquire  a  speech  de¬ 
fect  than  are  children  without  such  a  special 
handicap. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  blind 
child  to  certain  disorders  of  speisdi  is  important, 
because  usually  such  defects  are  remedial,  and 
the  prognosis  is  much  better  than  in  the  case 
of  the  deaf  child.  Freipiently  it  is  also  better 
than  in  the  case  of  the  crippled  child,  in  whom 
certain  muscles  associated  with  speech  nuiy  be 
involved  in  paralysis  or  injury',  and  limit  the 
possibility  of  attaining  normal  speech  (p,  63). 
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Dr.  Stinchfiekl  reports  upon  speech  sur¬ 
veys  in  three  American  and  two  Aastrian 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  all  of  the.se  the 
commonest  type  of  speech  disorder  was 
dyslalia,  the  eases  ranging  from  mild  oral 
inaccuracies  and  letter  substitutions  to 
nasal  speech,  lisping,  and  severe  oral  in¬ 
accuracies.  Stuttering  was  found  in  all 
these  schools,  there  being  cases  enough  to 
justify  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of 
speech  correction  for  this  defect  alone. 

In  spasmophemia  (stuttering)  we  have  a 
speech  disorder  to  which  children  may  easily 
become  subject,  if  for  any  reason  they  labour 
under  great  nervous  strain,  tension,  fear,  de¬ 
pression,  or  feelings  of  inferiority.  In  the 
schools  for  the  blind  we  have  found  not  only 
spasmophemia,  but  other  forms  of  dysphemia 
such  as  hysterical  stuttering,  voluntary  mute¬ 
ness,  neurotic  lisping,  and  rapid,  cluttered 
speech, — the  speech  disturbance  being  some¬ 
times  chronic,  but  often  intermittent  and  vari¬ 
able  (p.  67). 

As  the  number  with  .speech  defects  in  the 
schools  tested  approximates  50  per  cent  of 
their  total  enrollment,  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  is  apparent. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  statistical  studies 
of  data  collected  in  testing  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  college  girls  and  many  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  end  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Stinchfield  gives  some  typi¬ 
cal  case  history  studies  and  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  diagnostic  speech  test  ma¬ 
terial. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Pn.D. 

THE  “ZIEGLER”  IN  MOON  TYPE 

The  Matilda  Zieffler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  announces  a  Moon  t.vpe  edition,  the 
first  number  to  appear  aboiit  March  1. 
Pntil  this  year,  material  in  Moon  type  has 
been  published  only  in  England  from  mov¬ 
able  type.  The  Ziegler  Magazine,  however, 
will  use  a  rwently  developed  machine  by 
which  the  printing  will  be  done  from  metal 
plates  like  thase  used  in  braille  publishing. 


Widely  Endorsed! 

BLINDNESS 

AND 

THE  BLIND 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HARRY  BEST,  Ph.D. 

A  completely  rewritten  edition 
of  Dr.  Best’s  famous  book  T he 
Blind,,  based  upon  years  of 
closest  study  of  the  field. 

Organized  efforts  for  preven¬ 
tion;  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  various  aspects;  a  system  of 
pensions  and  indemnities  for 
loss  of  sight;  and  analyses  of 
organizations  in  the  field,  are 
among  chapters  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  work. 

(Endorsed  by  three  leading  as¬ 
sociations) 

At  all  bookstores 

‘6.50 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

60  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  of  Languages — Young  blind 
man,  graduate  of  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the.  low'a  State  Teachers  College, 
having  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Irish,  and  Esper¬ 
anto,  know  ing  a  little  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Roumanian,  desires  position  as  teacher 
of  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  English  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Phonetics,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  conversation  a  specialty.  William 
P.  Morrissey,  22  North  Gilbert  Street,  low'a 
City,  Iowa. 

Teacher  of  Organ,  Piano,  Voice,  or 
Theory  desires  position  in  school  for  the 
blind.  Graduated  from  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  stud¬ 
ied  at  the  Master  Institute  and  Columbia 
University.  Is  a  Fellow'  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  and  a  holder  of  one  of 
the  Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year 
1932-33.  Experienced  in  playing  church 
services  and  teaching  music.  Can  furnish 
references.  Ruth  Johnson,  611  West  114th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


APPLIANCES  and  games 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


Teacher — Sighted  graduate  of  a  State 
Teachers  College  wishes  to  teach  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  Experienced  as  teacher  of 
elementary  grades,  principal  of  a  small 
school,  and  teacher  in  a  colored  normal 
school.  Florence  Carleton,  17  Sheridan 
Road.  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O  Professional*  . 

.  ..$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  . 

10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become 

2  □  Associate  . 

25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining  . . . 

. . .  so  per  annum 

□  Patron  . 

. . .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 

..  .1000 

paying  . 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . . 

. ..per 

annum. 

Residence  Address  . 

.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in 

or  connected  with  work  lor  the  blind. 

OVE  CONTRIBUTORS 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  is  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution  and  was 
connected  with  that  institution  when  Mrs. 
Macy  was  a  student  there. 

Murray  B.  Allen*  is  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind. 

Frank  C.  Bryan  is  ^Eanager  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Doris  E.  Foster  and  Lucia  C.  Mulli¬ 
gan  are  teachers  in  the  Home  Economies 
Department  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  is  Consultiufr 
Psycholoptist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professor  of  Psycholopry 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Dr.  Hayes  has 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


.standardized  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  He  has  for 
some  years  been  Director  of  Psychological 
Research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  Perkins  Institution. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer*,  Ph.B.,  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretaiy  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  and  supervises  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  that  organization. 

Edward  Van  Cleve,  now'  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  was  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 


-Dollars 


for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


EDUCATION 

Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
with  Blind  Pupils 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  75c 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading — A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Braille 
Reading 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  $1.75 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature 

— A  Report  of  a  Nature  Study  Project 
By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon .  Free 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in  a  School 
for  the  Blind 

By  Helen  Parkhurst  and  J.  M.  Ritchie _  Free 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  Free 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller 

By  R.  S.  French,  Ph.D . $2.25 

General  Science— A  One-Year  Course  of 
Study  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind 

Compiled  by  the  General  Science  Committee  50c 


Present  Status  of  Instruction  in  Primary 
Reading  in  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  25c 

Reading  Lists  on  Phases  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende .  Free 

Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  25c 

Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind 

By  Karl  Biirklen.  Translated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  $2.00 


HOME  TEACHING 
Case-Work  Principles  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  A  Symposium  (Reprinted  from 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind) 

By  Helen  P.  Kempton,  Ethel  L.  Harvey, 

Mary  Virginia  Miller,  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
and  Eva  B.  Palmer .  25c 

Home-Teachers — Sightless  or  Seeing? 

A  Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind) 

By  0.  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc.,  Murray  B.  Allen, 
and  A.  Sidddll .  25c 


VOCATIONS 

Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and  Typists 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Hayes .  Free 

Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the 
Business  in  Its  Relation  to  Blind  Agents 

By  Lcla  T.  Brown .  50e 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
in  Training  and  Practice 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  30c 

Professional  Writing — Opportunities  for 
the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Allied 
Fields. 

By  Gordon  Lathrop .  50e 

Stand  Concessions — As  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
j  By  Lela  T.  Brown .  50e 

LEGISLATION 
Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and 
Practice 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.50 
Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind  (Revised  to 
January  1,  1932) 

Compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay . $1.00 

PERIODICALS 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — A  Professional 
Magazine  for  workers  for  the  blind.  Issued 
five  times  a  year. 

Ink-print  edition  50c  a  copy ;  $2.00  a  year 
Braille  edition  (slightly  abridged) 

20c  a  copy;  40c  a  year 
The  Teachers  Forum— For  Instructors  of 
Blind  Children  (Ink-print  and  braille) 

Issued  five  times  a  year,  20c  a  copy;  $1.00  a  year 


GENERAL 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada — 1932 
edition 

Compiled  by  Lotto  S.  Rand .  $2.15 

Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  In¬ 
terest  to  the  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende .  25e 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference 

on  Work  for  the  Blind .  $5.00 

Through  Blind  Eyes 

By  Maurice  de  La  Si-zeranne.  Translated 
by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.  (Distributed  but 
not  published  by  the  Foundation) .  $1.35 


Prices  include  postage 
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